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THE CALENDAR, they say, doesn’t lie. And the sports 
pages are once more alive with stories of exhibition base- 
ball games as the major league teams exercise each other 
in preparation for opening day of America’s national 
pastime, now only a few weeks away. Even in New York’s 
fastest growing borough, Queens, where a new baseball 
stadium is soon to rise, the small-fry are already matching 
baseball cards and debating the team that will be theirs 
in 1962 with the passion of a new-found ideology—and in 
utter disregard for all that has come to an end. (Such as 
the traitorous Dodgers, who have passed on to Los Angeles 
and are remembered by oldsters with increasing dimness 
and sentimentality from the days when the “Bums” gave 
a special beat to Brooklyn.) 

But, for all these natural signs, the snow and sleet and 
hail that blot out each promising ray of sunshine have made 
it difficult for us to believe that spring is really here. At 
least this was true until a few days ago, when we suddenly 
realized that the time had come for planning our Spring 
Book Issue, scheduled to appear on May 15. 

After that long windup, what can one look forward to 
in the middle of the merry month of May? Well, the whole 
issue hasn’t taken shape yet and there is a feeling in some 
testing circles that it is unwise to show one’s wares too 
long before they go on sale, lest they lose their sparkle. As 
we indicated at the outset, however, we think some bright- 
ness is much needed right now so we’re going to take our 
chances and let you in on the present lineup. 

In the leadoff position, of course, will be our new Literary 
Critic, Stanley Edgar Hyman. The rest of the batting order 








is far from set, but we expect that the cleanup spot will be 
occupied by Leslie Fiedler, long one of our heaviest hitters, 
An essay by a new man, novelist Robert Gutwillig, als 
promises to add power. The other slots will be filled from 
a roster which to date includes S. L. A. Marshall, Harry 
Schwartz, Robert Gorham Davis, Leonard Schapiro, Richard 
Morris, Gilbert Seldes, Allan Nevins, Louis Lomax, John 
Garraty and Louis Snyder. 

Publishers and their advertising representatives are urged 
to note that space for convincing our book-reading sub- 
scribers to spend the summer with their offerings must be 
reserved no later than May 1. 


AncLo-Soviet CotLoguy: Since we’re on the subject of 
books and their critics, this is a good time to offer the 
following interesting report from a London correspondent; 

A minor Soviet writer, talking to Sir Isaiah Berlin at a 
reception, declared that the British writer he most admired 
was C. P. Snow. 

“T don’t care much for his work at all,” responded Sir 
Isaiah. ““Why do you like him?” 

“Well, he’s a great friend of the Soviet Union.” the Rus- 
sian said. 

“Oh, but he’s very much liked in Washington and he 
reciprocates the feeling there,” Sir Isaiah observed. 

“Why?” asked the Soviet writer, somewhat surprised. 

“Well,” Sir Isaiah replied, “wherever Sir Charles Snow 
senses power he shows his admiration for it.” 

To which, with an expression of puzzlement and indigna- 
tion, the Soviet writer answered, “And why not?” 
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Can We Lick 


Unemployment? 


‘Reluctance to employ the fiscal weapons of public spending and tax reduction is based 


By Robert Lekachman 


either on conservatism or a misunderstanding of the problem’ 


NE OF THE unexpected effects 
0%: the current recession is a 
certain amount of public education 
in the collection, meaning and _ in- 
terpretation of employment statistics. 
It is possible that many fact-minded 
measure of 


Americans derive a 


pleasure in the contemplation of 
masses of facts even when most of 
them are depressing. Certainly the 
statistics which are currently avail- 
able contain little occasion for cheer. 
In the middle of February 5.7 mil- 
lion persons were unemployed—the 
largest total in two decades. As a 
percentage of the labor force, the 
6.8 per cent without jobs was higher 
than at any time since 1958. 

Nearly a million of these men and 
women had been jobless over 15 
weeks and 674,000 among them had 
been out of work for more than six 
months. The record of the recent 
past is spotty at best. Since 1929, 
unemployment has dropped below 4 
per cent in only nine years out of 
30, six of them during World War 
Il and the period of frenetic postwar 
demand. During the eight Eisen- 
hower years, unemployment dipped 
below 4 per cent only in 1953, a year 
still dominated by the Korean War. 

Employment and unemployment 
are not homogenous entities. Un- 
doubtedly some portion of this per- 
sistent unemployment was unavoid- 
able. The voluntary changes of jobs 








Robert LEKACHMAN, associate profes- 
sor of economics at Barnard College, 
regularly contributes to these pages. 
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which 


ment may even be a sign that there 


define frictional unemploy- 
are jobs to change to. If frictional 
unemployment were zero, techniques 
would be fixed, consumer demand 
stable and the economy stagnant. 
Seasonal unemployment also has 
comparatively little to do with cycli- 
cal or secular events. “Slack,” the 
“fifth season” made famous by 
Menasha Skulnik on Broadway, has 
always characterized the garment 
trades. In the building 
weather powerfully influences the 
distribution of employment. By its 


trades, 


nature seasonal unemployment is an 
annual, frequently a natural phe- 
nomenon. But it is also true that 
during cyclical downturns seasonal 
layoffs are growing longer and 
larger, and rehiring more reluctant 
and limited. 

It is true, too, that social rather 
than economic reasons explain a 
certain amount of unemployment. 
During any general contraction in 
demand, Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
the other minorities suffer inordi- 
nately. It takes something like a full- 
scale boom to insure high, stable 
employment for the members of 
these groups. In the past, though 
probably not in the present, women 
and the elderly encountered dis- 
criminatory layoffs during bad times. 
The circumstances do not reassure, 
they simply shift the burden from 
the economic to the political and 
the social. 

Finally, some of the unemployed 
are the victims of what William Mc- 


Chesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, has termed  struc- 
tural changes. If technology takes un- 
expected directions and if consumers 
substitute some products for others, 
jobs vanish and _ skills lose their 
justification. Since such alterations 
are normal concomitants of economic 
progress, the only relevant question 
is whether the pace of technological 
innovation has been more rapid than 
usual. 

The examples are numerous—the 
substitution of oil for coal, and now 
gas for oil; the loss of passenger 
traffic by railroads to airlines, and 
the many places where glass and 
plastics fill the roles which were once 
prerogatives of steel. No doubt, also, 
the automatic control devices which 
today mind the machines men used 
to tend displace their thousands an- 
nually. 

Insofar as unemployment partakes 
of this character, it is argued, the 
appropriate remedial action appears 
to be specific rather than general. 
Workers urgently need retraining. 
Afflicted 


firms in new industries. Social equity 


communities crave new 
justifies the payment of living and 
moving allowances to workers who 
participate in retraining programs. 
Martin and others have been em- 
phatic in their judgment that tax 
cuts and Federal spending programs 
are likely to inflate prices without 
increasing employment. 

There is much reassuring nourish- 
ment in arguments of this kind. So 








much unemployment 1s unavoidably 
seasonal or frictional. Some of those 
unemployed await the changes in 
American mores and laws which will 
in time lead to equal treatment of 
all citizens in employment as well as 
in schools and housing. The struc- 
tural portion of what remains can 
almost be looked at as the necessary 
price of economic progress. And who 
can oppose progress? Business in- 
ventiveness and consumer restlessness 
have been twin props beneath the 
American economy in the past. So 
they remain in the present. Why 
worry? As a result of that worry. 
large 


why initiate spending pro- 


grams or substantial tax cuts, es- 
pecially when their impact will be 
to promote inflationary wage bar- 
gains, justify price increases in the 
concentrated industries where oligo- 
poly reigns and complicate our 
balance of payments difficulties? 
This complacency reinforces itself 
with some statistical shiftiness about 
the amount of unemployment which 
is acceptable. Immediately after 
World War II, reputable economists 


considered 2.5-3 per cent unemploy- 


ment a _ reasonable allowance for 
seasonal and frictional influences. 
Larger rates implied cyclical or 


“secular” elements in the total. In- 
sensibly that percentage has edged 
upward. So liberal an economist as 
Walter Heller, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, accepts 4 per cent as a reason- 
able target of economic policy. More 
conservative analysts calmly con- 
template 5 per cent. Yet, there is 
little to demonstrate that the charac- 
ter of the American economy has al- 
tered in such a way since 1946 as 
to justify these ever more generous 
allowances for unemployment. Ob- 
viously the problem can be defined 
out of existence if we continue to 
raise the percentage of unemploy- 
ment with which we are willing to 
live. 


ET, THE problem of unemploy- 
ment will not really go away 


quietly. Four general statements 


sketch its severity: (1) As a recent 
trend, unemployment is getting worse 
rather than better. (2) If it is used 
to explain away high unemployment. 
emphasis upon the hard core of un- 
elderly, the ill- 
trained, and the members of minori- 


employment—the 


ties—is decidedly misplaced. (3) 
Automation has comparatively little 
to do with either the size or the com- 
position of unemployment. (4) Re- 
training and other devices which 
promote reallocations of human and 
non-human resources in themselves 
possess little promise of solving un- 
employment problems in general. 
A convenient way of substantiating 
the first generalization is a compari- 
son of the behavior of unemploy- 
ment during the last three upswings 
in general business activity. July 
1953 is commonly accepted as the 
peak of a business cycle expansion 


1948. 


During the 45 months during which 


which began in November 
the major indicators of business ac- 
tivity continued to move upward, un- 
employment fell below 5 per cent 
during 42 months, below 4 per cent 
during 35 months, and below 3 per 
cent during 11 months. At the cycle’s 
peak in July of 1953, unemployment 
had fallen to 2.7 per cent. These 
rates in themselves offer some in- 
dication that the American economy 
can function at rates of unemploy- 
ment substantially lower than the 
4-5 per cent frequently advanced in 
recent discussions. 

The next cycle reached its peak 
in July 1957 as the culmination of 
35 months of economic expansion. 
In 34 of these months, unemploy- 
ment dipped below 5 per cent. In 
three of them, it was below 4 per 
cent. But it never reached 3 per cent 
as its predecessor did. At the peak 
of this cycle unemployment was the 
less satisfactory 4.2 per cent. 

Finally, there is the cycle which 
reached its peak in May 1960, after 
25 months of expansion. In only one 
of these months did unemployment 
fall below 5 per cent and it never 
dropped lower than 4 per cent. 

The story that these statistics tell 





is both simple and alarming. A 
each successive peak unemploymen 
was higher than at the preceding 
peak. From cycle to cycle, rates of 
unemployment rose. The tendency js 
unmistakable and the facts are in 
consistent with complacency about 
the performance of the Americay 
economy. 

How sound is the argument of 
Martin and others that unemploy. 
ment is a_ hard-core proposition 
caused by a number of non-cyclical 
and non-secular events? If this argu. 
ment is valid, it should pass the tests 
which the Council of Economic Ad. 
visers recently administered to it 
Has unemployment among women, 
aged workers and manufacturing em. 
ployes increased more rapidly than 
it has for other categories of the 
labor force? 

As years which contain cyclical 
peaks and relatively similar per. 
centages of expansion and contrac. 
tion in business activity, 1957 and 
1960 can be fairly compared. Are 
age and sex valid criteria? Well, 
average overall unemployment in 
1957 was 4.3 per cent. By 1960, it 
had increased to 5.6 per cent, or 
about three-tenths. But male unem- 
ployment rose by 32 per cent and 
female unemployment by only 2 
per cent, a reversal of the “hard- 
core” theorist’s expectation, 

Was unemployment an_ affliction 
of the very young and the very old? 
Again the answer is no. For youths 
of 14-19, rose 24 
per cent, the same percentage as for 
men over 65. This is less than the 
average increase for all workers. In 
fact, the highest rate of increase in 
unemployment is to be found where 
this theory would expect it least: 
among 25-34 years old 
where the rate was 46 per cent, and 
among workers 35-44 years with a 
rate of 36 per cent. Thus vigorous 
workers at the height of their ener- 
gies lost jobs while the young and 
untrained, and the elderly and super- 
annuated retained them. 

Is the elusive hard core of unem- 
ployment to be at last tracked down 


unemployment 


workers 
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among factory workers? If this were 
the case then factory unemployment 
should have risen by more than the 
average of 30 per cent. What actual- 
ly happened destroys this hypothesis. 
Unemployment in manufacturing in- 
creased overall by 24 per cent. Even 
durable goods manufacturing, at 29 
per cent, did a little better than the 
average. On the other hand, whole- 
sale and retail trade with an increase 
of 31 per cent, and finance, in- 
surance and real estate with an in- 
crease of 33 per cent all fared 
worse than manufacturing and slight- 
ly worse than the national average. 

Which brings us to the convenient 
doctrine that spectacular advances 
in automation are at the root of un- 
employment. To begin with, it is 
questionable whether automation is 
a new phenomenon or simply an ex- 
tension of a tendency as old as in- 
dustrialization to substitute machines 
first for human muscles and next 
for human attention. Equally dubious 
is the proposition that this tendency 
has accelerated in the last ten years. 
Since the scene of automation—fac- 
tory employment, has fared no worse 
than the rest of the economy, the 
claims of automation are exag- 
gerated. It is probably a fair state- 
ment that a prosperous economy 
could readily absorb the workers 
displaced by technology. 

How fares then the comfortable 
argument that retraining, relocation 
of industry, and specialized programs 
of community aid will best alleviate 
unemployment? Very badly indeed. 
As Professor Hart of Columbia Uni- 
versity pointed out in a recent letter 
to the New York Times, retraining 
depends upon our ability to identify 
the skills which are in short supply, 
and the industries which should be 
encouraged to expand and relocate. 
Our schemes tend to the abstract and 
the hypothetical when economic ac- 
tivity is slack for the simple reason 
that shortages cannot be identified 
when the demand for nearly every- 
thing is deficient. 

From other standpoints also, re- 
training is a solution of only limited 
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validity. It is unlikely that retrained 
workers will find jobs which match 
the wages or the amenities of the 
ones from which they were displaced. 
A recent case exemplifies the point. 

To the credit of all concerned, 
Armour, the United Packinghouse 
Workers Union and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters Union agreed 
last August upon a program of study, 





MARX: A VISION OF STAGNATION 


investigation and action designed to 
cushion the shock of mechanical in- 
novation and plant relocation. Ar- 
mour committed itself to an ex- 
penditure of $500,000 in support 
of the committee established to 
handle the problem. As a part of 
its work, the committee undertook 
to retrain 58 of the workers who 
were displaced by the closing of 
Armour’s plant in Oklahoma City. 
The full results are far from in, but 
some of the expected problems have 
already manifested themselves. Of 
13 men who completed a meat cutting 
course in January, only four found 
jobs as meat cutters. Two are jani- 
tors, one works in a warehouse and 
six are still unemployed. Lower pay, 
inferior status, uncertainty about 
employment and doubt about the 
selection of new skill and new job 
are difficult to avoid. 

If the discussion thus far bears 
conviction, it implies several dis- 
quieting conclusions. The first con- 
cerns the character of unemployment. 


It cannot properly be argued away 
as the somewhat fortuitous total of 
seasonal, structural, frictional and 
accidental components. It is a gen- 
eral problem. Because it is a general 
problem, a second generalization is 
inevitable, the best approaches to its 
solution are general. This is to say 
that the very noticeable reluctance 
of both the Eisenhower and _ the 
Kennedy administrations to employ 
the fiscal weapons of public spend- 
ing and tax reduction are based 
either on conservatism of a rather 
primitive variety or a misunder- 
standing of the problem. 

The recent history of the Ameri- 
can economy does not suggest that 
the tools of fiscal policy have sud- 
denly lost their efficacy. If the hands 
that grasp them put them to use, we 
shall require fewer disquisitions on 
the statistical measures of unemploy- 
ment and the characteristics of the 
labor market. 

Even this is a fairly optimistic 
position. It is possible to read the 
economic history of the last decade 
in the light of past speculations about 
the capacity of industrial societies 
fully to employ their citizens. These 
began with Malthus’s apprehensions 
of general glut at the outset of the 
19th century and continued in vari- 
ous versions in the writings of 
Sismondi, Marx and Hobson later in 
that century. They finally won the 
hearts of many respectable econo- 
mists in Keynesian versions which 
stressed the likelihood of economic 
equilibrium at lower levels of ac- 
tivity than full employment re- 
quired. 

The American secular stagnationist 
version of this doctrine held that 
the forces of expansion had slowed 
so much that the outlook for full 
employment was dim. Apparently the 
secular stagnationists were put to 
rout by soaring birth rates, rapid 
innovation and major wars. In the 
face of the protracted sluggishness 
of the American economy, the con- 
clusions, if not the reasoning, of the 
secular stagnationists are beginning 
to assume a new plausibility. 





WASHINGTON-—U.S.A. 


Peace Corps, Laos and 
the Fruits of Idealism 


COFFIN 


HE SENATOR looked down from 
| ee Committee bench with a 
faintly sardonic smile. “And what 
did you say?” asked Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, managing to 
express in his pleasant, rather soft 
nasal twang both an_ infuriating 
doubt and a mild contempt. 

The young man’s face flushed sud- 
denly, beginning in his neck and 
spreading upward. Slowly, the color 
returned to normal. 

In the crowded Foreign Relations 
Committee room, college students 
leaned forward, torn between rage 
for the questioner and prayers for 
the young man. African students in 
colorful tribal dress stood along the 
wall, aware how closely this drama 
touched them. Four Soviet profes- 
sional women visiting Washington, 
sitting close to the press tables, 
watched the scene; they, too, knew 
how fiercely skeptical is the nature 
of power. A 
pencil on the table and said in an 


reporter threw his 
angry whisper, “These old men can 
always give you 500 reasons why 
not to do something.” 

This symbolic struggle, matching 
the doubt of age against the fresh 
hope of the young, took place a few 
days ago when Sargent Shriver, the 
Peace Corps director, and his young 
assistant, Bill Moyers, came to 
Capitol Hill for their first hazing. 
Senator Hickenlooper curiously chose 
to goad the Peace Corps on the 
one quality which has lit such a 
flame among most Americans: its 
idealism. 

Moyers had spoken that morning 
to Congressional assistants, and one 


By Tristram Coffin 


of them, possibly a member of the 
neo-fascist John Birch underground, 
had brought ominous notes to Hick- 
enlooper. Their purport was_ that 
Moyers had suggested there were 
Americans tired of making money 
for corporations, who wanted to dig 
ditches in Africa for nothing. Senator 
Hickenlooper plainly regarded this 
as incredible and, perhaps, subver- 
sive. The old hands on Capitol Hill 
have always regarded “do-gooders” 
as phonies, radicals or neurotics. 

In Congress, business is transacted 
among the elders on a simple, prag- 
matic basis: “I'll vote for your dam 
and reservoir in Arizona, if you'll cut 
the appropriation for the Civil Rights 
Commission in the committee.” A 
straight South to West deal. The oc- 
casional witness who comes before 
a committee to plead “for the good 
of mankind” is treated with bored 
inattention or outright rudeness. Yet, 
a committee will listen with flatter- 
ing deference to political scientist 
Herman Kahn as he details his weird 
philosophy that nuclear war is good. 

At the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearing, young Moyers came to 
the witness table obviously burning 
with barely suppressed indignation. 
“I was just telling them about the 
motivation behind the Peace Corps 
he said. “We’ve been 


surprised at the number of applica- 


volunteers,” 


tions we’ve received from good pro- 
fessional people, teachers and doc- 
tors, when other Government agen- 
cies, the Information Agency and 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, for example, can’t get 
them for love or money. A lot of 


people have a real urge to work for 
the common good.” 

Moyers gave two examples. A very 
successful corporation lawyer had 
called Shriver and said he would 
like to work for the Peace Corps. 

“I’m sorry,” Shriver replied, “but 
we've already filled the job of chief 
counsel.” 

“No, not that,” the lawyer an 
swered. “I’m tired of making money 
for big corporations. I want to do 
something worth while. Send me any 
place as a corpsman.” 

Another case was a Wall Street 
attorney who made a similar applica. 


‘ 


tion and said he was “sick of making 
out wills for wealthy widows.” One. 
third of the applications which have 
flooded the infant Peace Corps are 
from mature people of considerable 
experience: doctors, nurses, profes 
sional people and skilled craftsmen 
who have a desire to do good. An 
other third are from persons out of 
college from one to five years. The 
final third are still in college. 

This regeneration of idealism in 
a soggy affluent society is possibly 
the most heartening feature of the 
United States in the year 1961. This 
is not a passive but a defiant ideal: 
ism, particularly among the young. 
It is responsible for the Southem 
sit-ins and anti-discrimination pick 
ets, and the rapid growth of college 
“cause” groups. It is also causing 
no little trouble for the always cot 
troversial House Un-American At 
tivities Committee, whose “Opera 
tion Abolition” film has created 4 
tremendous campus backfire. 
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all across the country are passing 
resolutions to either abolish HUAC 
or transfer its functions to the House 
Judiciary Committee. One govern- 
ment social psychiatrist who has in- 
terviewed scores of young people en- 
gaging in protest movements reports 
that a main motivating factor is “a 
horror of the hypocrisy of their 
elders. They hear their fathers and 
mothers talking glibly about democ- 
racy and justice, and yet sitting 
placidly by and doing nothing about 
injustice or undemocratic practices.” 

Senator Hickenlooper, 
quite a decent fellow, was a symbol 
of the doubt and mild alarm of his 
age-group in his nit-picking ques- 
tions on the Peace Corps. The elders 
don’t want to see this idealism and 
defiance go too far; it might burn 
their coat tails. 

Ironically, criticism of the Peace 


who is 


Corps has come from the two ex- 
tremes of the political spectrum, the 
conservatives and the Communists. 
A Moscow radio commentator named 
Petrov calls it “a crafty plot... 
to use youth as a pawn in the hands 
of political strategists in Washing- 
ton... .” And this was mild com- 
pared to the assault on the Peace 
Corps a week before by Radio 
Peking. Both Moscow and Peking 
have their own problems with the 
spirit of the young. 


RESIDENT KENNEDY, who seems 
p' represent, or at least to en- 
courage the new spirit, has been 
engaged in a behind-the-scenes strug- 
gle of epic proportions. He might 
be compared to Hector in Jean 
Giradoux’s play, Tiger At the Gates. 
Hector tried to prevent war with 
Greece, and each time he seemed 
to avert a clash, fate intervened. 

Fate, in the form of a mysterious 
caprice of nature, is forcing open 
the gates of war in Asia. The China 
mainland has suffered for two years 
from what is admittedly the worst 
drought in three centuries. The winds 
which usually push moist air masses 
inland from the China Seas have 
weakened unaccountably. The coastal 
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areas have been hit by disastrous 
floods, while no rain falls deep in- 
land where rice and other grains 
are grown. 

China with its monstrous popula- 
tion is suffering from famine so 
catastrophic that it has been forced 
to buy huge quantities of grain for 
cash from Canada and Australia. 
Just south of China there are rich, 
fertile, rice surplus areas, and the 
tiger eyes them hungrily. This is a 
big factor in the White House secret 
conferences on Laos,. and may also 
help explain the sulky Russian at- 
titude on this and a host of other 
world problems. 

The Soviet Union, it seems obvious 
from the diplomatic cables, hoped to 
make an easy, overall deal with the 
Kennedy Administration. This would 
enable it to drop the heavy arms 
burden it is carrying, keep China in 
its place by giving it Laos and South 
Vietnam, and penetrate deep into 
Africa. In return, Russia would stop 
fueling, feeding and arming Castro, 
whom it doesn’t really like anyway. 
But Kennedy is not playing that 
game. He wants to try disarmament 
by stages, choosing the test ban as 
the first trial. He has no intention 
of letting Laos go. American prestige 
in Africa is in the process of being 
restored, and Radio Moscow, with 
the frantic air of a girl who is losing 
her boy friend to a blonde down the 
street, attacks Adlai Stevenson and 


“Soapy” Williams on all wave 
lengths. 
Kennedy’s great need at the 


moment is to find out precisely what 
are the Soviet intentions. How far 
are they willing to move to lessen 
the danger of world war? Only when 
this information is available can the 
Administration firm up its own 
policies. 

In his talks with Congressional 
leaders, Kennedy has made it clear 
that he sees Laos as a clear test of 
Soviet intentions. Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, the Majority 
Leader, made a revealing statement 
on Friday. He asked: “Who works 
for peace and talks peace but does 
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not do its works? What is done [in 
Laos] will ring the bell for what is 
done elsewhere. If the great nations 
cannot resolve in peace this distant 
problem, when their particular na- 
tional interests are remote, how then 
are they to resolve problems where 
their interests are direct and in- 
timate? A failure of peaceful settle- 
ment in Laos will cast the shadow 
of impending failure over disarma- 
ment negotiations, over peaceful evo- 
lution in Africa, over settlement in 
Europe, over the entire world’s hope 
for peace and progress.” 

The President’s dilemma in Laos 
has been made almost impossible by 
the consequences of the late John 
Foster Dulles’ belief that any neutral 
country was really an enemy—and 
more dangerous, too, because it was 
trying to conceal its enmity behind 
the cloak of neutralism. Dulles was 
intellectually incapable of admitting 
neutralism was possible. As a result, 
we almost physically kicked out 


Prince Souvanna Phouma and _in- 
stalled a crew of grafters and 
kowtowers. 


A typical and yet tragic story is 
that of Captain Kong Le, a young 
paratroop captain. He was such a 
devoted friend of America that he 
was trained in our paratroop school 
in the Philippines, walked the streets 
with an American newspaper or 
magazine tucked under his arm and 
talked enthusiastically about “democ- 
racy.” He finally blew up because, 
he claimed, his generals were riding 
about Vientiane in Cadillacs and 
Mercedes while he and his men were 
sent out to fight in the jungles. He 
overthrew the Government, and was 
virtually pushed into the surprised 
arms of the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao by American authorities. He is 
now the Communist pin-up boy of 
Southeast Asia. 

This might be a good object 
lesson for the Hickenloopers of the 
world. Ignore the young idealists, 
look with mild contempt upon their 
spirit, and they may be on your 
back. For the young are not sitting 
still these days. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Philosophy of A 


Russian Democrat 


BOHN 


HAVE LONG had in mind the no- 
| tion of writing something about 
Russian democrats. Since the early 
1920s, THE New Leaper has had 
of these 
women among its writers. In fact, 


many devoted men and 
the reason we have understood Com- 
munism better than most Americans 
is that we have had the helpful ad- 
vice of these people from the very 
start. They 
amount of credit for the campaign 


deserve an immense 
against the Soviet dictatorship car- 
ried on in this country. 

Recently, I attended a great gather- 
ing of militant Russian democrats; 
the seating list was an honor roll of 
anti-Communists. The occasion was 
the celebration of the 80th birthday 
of Raphael Abramovitch, who is gen- 
erally 
leaders of the great army of Russian 
refugee fighters for freedom. The 
following morning I sat with Abra- 


recognized as one of the 


movitch in his office; the walls were 
stacked to the ceiling with Russian 
books. I wanted to know, I said, what 
goes on in the mind of a Russian 
revolutionist. I discovered, not sur- 
prisingly, that Abramovitch began 
his revolution against dictatorships 
as a youth and is still going strong. 
He started as a_ fighter 
Tsarism, then took on Communism, 


against 


with plenty of energy left over for 
opposition to Nazism. In his case, 
the expression “professional revolu- 
tionist” really makes sense. 

It was natural that many Ameri- 
cans should think of the October 
Russian Revolution as something 
like our Revolution or any of the 
which we have 


other revolutions 


known. There might be violence, but 


in the course of time, we thought, 
things would straighten out. Russians 
like Abramovitch know better. They 
know that Communism, in its present 
form, began in 1903 when the Rus- 
sian Socialist party split and one 
group, the Bolsheviks, made violence 
and dictatorship into a sacred doc- 
trine. The Bolsheviks pretended that 
dictatorship was only to last until 
socialism had been established, but 
in the case of Russia it has lasted 
more than 40 years and there is as 
yet no sign of relenting. Instead, the 
territories and populations covered 
by their dictatorship have expanded 
considerably. The Bolshevik system 
of thought and action is obviously 
something special, requiring special 
attitudes and treatments. Abramo- 
vitch thinks that between two and 
three million fled the fatherland fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik coup, and at 
least 50 or 60 thousand came to New 
York. Among most of these emigrés, 
the doctrines of Lenin and Stalin ob- 
viously were unfavorably received. 

In 1920 Abramovitch fled for his 
life to Berlin. American trade unions 
sent funds to Europe which enabled 
him and other refugees to continue 
their journey to America. But those 
were tough times in this country for 
Russians who did not sign up with 
hte Bolsheviks. During the 1920s and 
1930s the new Moscow Government 
was popular among many circles in 
America. The Communists waged a 
crusade against allowing Abramo- 
vitch to speak in this country. In 
Chicago and many other cities his 
meetings were violently attacked and 
the police had to be called to protect 
him and his audiences. 


However, some of the trade unions 
and the Jewish Daily Forward gave 
the Russian democrats devoted sup. 
port. For 38 years, Abramovitch has 
written a Soviet life column for the 
Forward. For 40 years he and his 
colleagues have published at 7 East 
15th Street the Socialist Courier, 4 
monthly Russian-language magazine 
devoted to telling the truth about 
a And, of 
course, there has always been Tuer 
New Leaber, which has translated 
and published many of these writers 


what goes on in Russia. 


in English. 
My friend 


knowledges that some progress has 


rather proudly ae. 
been made in teaching Americans 
about Communism. There are now 
some Congressmen, judges and even 
editors who have at last found out 
what it is all about. But there is 
still much to do. The average Ameri: 
can continues to look on this die- 
government as a_ sort of 
which must be 


avoided by non-communication—the 


tatorial 
foreign disease 
way one escapes the germs of a con 
tagious disease. They seem to think 
that all that is necessary to defeat 
the Communist dictatorship is to 
ignore Communist China and refuse 
to trade with Russia. 

“You must not give the impression 
that I have fought this fight alone,” 
warned Abramovitch—and he went 


on to give me the names of his com- § 


rades. Even if I devoted my whole 
space to the copying of his list, | 
could furnish no more than a sam- 
pling. He spoke warmly of David 
Dallin, W. S. Woytinsky, Boris 
Nicolaevsky, Solomon Schwartz, Vera 
Alexandrova and George Denicke. 
Then he added: “Never forget Sol 
Levitas” [the late Executive Editor of 
THe New Leaper]. As I prepared 
to leave, I thrust one last question 
at my patient friend: “What about 
the Russians? How long will it take 
them to throw out the Bolsheviks and 
join the human race?” He replied 
with a sad smile, “They are in 4 
tight spot; it will take a long time; 
nobody knows how long: perhaps 


50 years.” 
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REBEL IN 
RHODESIA 


Sir Roy Welensky refuses to accept Britain's 


By Thomas Franck 


new courtship of black African leaders 


AMPANT ON the coat of arms of 
Rin Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (which is cluttered by 
no less than five animals, a water- 
fall, a radiant sun, some clods of 
motto: esse 


turf and a magni 


mereamur) is a giant eagle with 
a fish in its claws. According to 
indigenous lore, the parasitic bird 
represents the Federal Government 
of Sir Roy Welensky and it is the 
people of Northern Rhodesia who 
are symbolized by the poor captive 
fish. 

There is, however, a poignant in- 
accuracy: The fish in the emblem 
is white and the bird black. The 
colors ought to be reversed. Of 
Northern Rhodesia’s three million 
population all but about 60,000 are 
black, while the Federal Government 
is exclusively dominated by white 
settlers, particularly the 200,000 in 
Southern Rhodesia. Still, the overall 
picture is not misleading and events 
of the past two months have helped 
to confirm an impression of growing 
Federal Northern 
Rhodesia. 


interference in 


Under the Federal constitution, 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland are joined for 
certain limited purposes: trade, com- 
merce, defense and external affairs; 
but Britain retains full and final re- 
sponsibility for the political advance 





THomas Franck, Associate Professor 
of Law at New York University, re- 
cently traveled through Africa and is 
the author of Race and Nationalism. 
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of her Northern Rhodesian protector- 
ate. The Federal Government is en- 
titled to be “consulted”—nothing 
more. In the quaint tribal language 
of British officialdom (set out in the 
1953 White Paper on the creation 
of Federation), “the existing ma- 
chinery and the responsibilities of 
her Majesty’s Ministers (in the 
United Kingdom) remain unchanged, 
but her Majesty’s Ministers would 
naturally seek the views of the Fed- 
eral Government before advising her 
Majesty.” 

This is plowing 
time in British Central Africa and 
in London. In the past year new or 
radically revised constitutions have 
been negotiated for Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, Nyasaland and Southern Rho- 
desia. Old scruples, interests and 
commitments have been plowed under 
in a rapid series of moves designed 
to give Africans greatly increased. 
even (with the exception of Southern 
Rhodesia) dominant control. 

The accelerated rate of develop- 
ment has been prompted, like the 
Belgian abandonment of responsi- 
bility in the Congo, by the need to 
schedule of 


constitutional 


London’s 
timetable set in 


coordinate 
progress with a 
Paris—one which sped all of the 
French third of Africa from rudi- 
mentary colonialism to full inde- 
pendence in a little over two years. 
The direction and pace have been 
confirmed by pressure from other 
former British colonies which are 
now her partners in the Common- 
Ghana and 


wealth, particularly 


India, and aspersed with a wave of 
anti-colonialist liberalism (and isola- 
tionism) which has washed over the 
sceptered isle since the public dis- 
covery of the Great Fault at Suez. 

The hallmark of the new British 
policy has been, typically, not a 
“new administration” galloping to- 
wards a “new frontier” but a series 
of Royal Commissions—that system 
of dignified, impartial government 
fact-finding which casts doubt on 
congressional investigation as the 
dernier cri of democracy. This has 
been followed by a battery of elabo- 
rately genteel constitutional confer- 
ences in the gilded halls of Lancaster 
House—London’s most magnificent 
19th century mansion and the In- 
dependence Hall of half a dozen 
British colonies. 

First, there was the Nyasaland 
Commission, headed by the belated 
Brandeis of British jurisprudence, 
Justice Patrick Devlin. The Devlin 
Report astounded everyone—most of 
all the British Government which ap- 
pointed the Commission—by ac- 
quitting that distinguished Presby- 
terian elder and fiery, nigh-unto- 
demagogic black nationalist leader, 
Dr. Hastings Banda, of responsibility 
for the bloody Nyasaland riots of 
1959. It placed the blame, instead, 
somewhat obliquely, on the colonial 
government and on Federal inter- 
ference. 

Next came the (Lord) Monckton 
Report on the Federation itself. In- 
stead of recommending the transfer 
of more power to Sir Roy Welensky’s 
Federal regime, it strongly criticized 
racialism in the Federation and 
recommended a substantial loosening 
of the Federal tie, with more power 
being returned to the territories. It 
also urged the acceleration of African 
political development in the three 
territories as the final bid to win 
over African opinion to the federa- 
tion idea. Failing that, the report 
reluctantly, tentatively, foresaw -the 
inevitability of unscrambling the 
eggs. 

Lancaster House, 
played host to delegations from 


meanwhile. 





Kenya: the Governor, African na- 
tionalists like James Gichuru, Tom 
Mboya and Gikonyo Kiano, mod- 
Michael 
Blundell and immoderates like the 
late L. R. Briggs. The chairman was 
the new 


erate white settlers like 


Colonial Secretary, Ian 
Macleod, who had replaced the un- 
distinguished Alan Lennox Boyd on 
the latter’s fortuitous translation to 
the House of Lords. In two short 
weeks around Lancaster’s tables, the 
Africans, Blundell’s 
moderates, won what five years and 
20,000 casualties of Mau Mau had 
not—a black government for Kenya. 

Captain Briggs was, in effect, told 
by Macleod to “take it or leave it.” 
The only concession made to the 
white settlers, who had hitherto been 
the apple of the imperial eye, was 


supported by 


the reservation for them of a minori- 
ty of seats in the Kenya Legislature. 
Even while making this provision, 
however, the new Constitution as- 
sured that the white legislators would 
be elected chiefly by black votes. As 
a bonus of historic nemesis, Kenya’s 
African legislators were permitted to 
savor the presence in their midst of 
white “stooges” elected because of 
their “moderation,” against the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
race they “represented.” 

Macleod emerged from the con- 
ference as the darling of African na- 
tionalists, the influential Conservative 
Bow Group of “intellectuals and 
movers” and the British Labor 
party whose colonial policy he had 
largely embraced. He was frequently 
mentioned as Macmillan’s successor 
and the image of the “new conserva- 
tism.” Hastings Banda embarrassing- 
ly dubbed him “that great Christian 
gentleman.” Macmillan endorsed the 
new image with his famous and 
daring “winds of change” speech in 
South Africa. 

The Nyasaland conference  fol- 
lowed, and to everyone’s amazement 
the Presbyterian Doctor and _ the 
Great Christian Gentleman together 
quaffed the sacrament of harmony 
from the battered, cracked cup of 
Nyasaland politics. Banda got his 


SIR ROY: ON TO AUSTRALIA? 


Africans a majority in the Legisla- 
ture, but did not demand either in- 
dependence or control of the execu- 
tive. 

Next, at the beginning of 1961, 
the British Government (this time 
represented by the new Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations 
and sometime son-in-law of Winston 
Churchill, Duncan Sandys) was able 
to negotiate an equally surprising 
agreement with the all-white Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia which 
for the first time makes provision 
for adding 15 Africans to the ter- 
ritorial Legislature. A Bill of Rights, 
which will be interpreted by a British 
court (the Judicial Committee of the 
Council) 
obsolete, unused provision for British 


Privy is to replace an 


executive veto over territorial legisla- 
tion in the new Southern Rhodesian 
constitution. 

The Southern Rhodesian 


ment has yet to be ratified by a 


agree- 


plebescite among the predominantly 
white electorate of the “self-govern- 
ing colony.” Unfortunately, such 
ratification now seems unlikely as 
relations between the white settlers 
in British Africa and the British 
Government have suddenly deterio- 
rated. 

A dispute over the constitutional 
future of Northern Rhodesia—the 
third panel of the Federal triptych— 


is the immediate cause of the break. 
down. But.the real issue is Britain’; 
black African 

settlers haye 


new courtship of 


opinion. The white 


awakened to find themselves _ the 


spurned brides, with their  trous 


seaus of white highlands, angus cattle 
and copper mines already acquired 


but now probably having to be re 
(The 


Trust group of American-owned cop. 


turned. Rhodesian Selection 
per mines in Northern Rhodesia is, 
however, trying not to get caught on 
the wrong side. After seven years 
of giving loyal support to Welensky’s 
Federal Government, it is now out 
bidding the British in the “old-boy’ 
approach to African _ nationalist 
leaders. ) 

The retreat of the white settlers 
through - the 


Royal Commissions and the Lan 


has been unbroken 
caster House conferences, and cul. 
minated in the humiliation of Prime 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd of South 
Africa at the recent London Com: 
monwealth meeting. Now that the 
British Government has coolly and 
unsentimentally weighed the _half- 
billion colored citizens of the Com 
monwealth against the 1.5 million 
African white settlers of British an- 
cestry, the latter’s cause could not 
but be found wanting and no pres. 
sure the white settlers might exert 
could be expected to reverse the 
verdict. 

It is an honorable maxim of war 
that the enemy which cannot be de 
feated in battle must be subverted 
from within. The white settlers have 
been handed this last chance of 4 
reversal in the trend of the “new 
conservatism” by a revolt in_ the 
ranks of the Conservative party. It 
is led by the venerable Lord Salis 
bury, heir of the Cecil fief, con 
science of the establishment, bitter 
opponent of imperial surrender from 
Munich to Suez. It was Salisbury 
whose backing, after Anthony Eden's 
resignation, allowed Macmillan to 
snatch the premiership from the heit 
apparent, Richard A. Butler. 

Surrounding the Marquis of Salis 
bury is a coterie of about 100 right 
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wing Tory members of parliament 
who see the surrender of white-settler 
supremacy as the abandonment of 
British democracy in Africa. They 
claim, with some justification, that 


” 


the Africans are “unready” to pre- 
serve “British” standards (although 
comparison to the Congo is far too 
gloomy). In their ranks there happen 
to be an inordinately high percentage 
of businessmen with heavy invest- 
ments in British African industries 
dependent on cheap native labor. 
Lord Salisbury himself is a director 
of the British Africa Company, the 
corporate heir of Cecil Rhodes. 

Sir Roy Welensky has shrewdly 
coordinated a show of intransigence 
over the Northern 
stitution with this palace revolt in 


Rhodesian con- 


Tory ranks. The object is not so 
much to alter Macleod’s plans for 
a new Northern Rhodesian constitu- 
tion as to bring down Macleod and 
thus alter the whole new direction 
of British colonial policy. The first 
objective is merely unlikely, whereas 
the second is patently impossible. 
Still it is unfortunate that the Tory 
reflex to the irritant of change should 
have come at the very moment when 
a firm British rebuff to the Federa- 
tion’s white leaders might have saved 
the Federation. 

It is generally known that Mac- 
leod’s plan for a new Northern Rho- 
desian constitution would have given 
Africans a small majority in the 
Legislative Council—perhaps_ with 
reliance on a few white moderates. 
Although the African leaders came 
to Lancaster House last December 
demanding “one man one vote” they 
were ready to accept this formula 
for a transitional period. 

But when Welensky, borrowing a 
leaf from the black nationalists book, 
instructed his Northern Rhodesian 
lieutenants to boycott the constitu- 
tional conference, the British cabinet 
faltered. In 1952, those African 
leaders who had boycotted the Lan- 
caster House Conference (which 
created the Federation) had simply 
been ignored while the conferees 
went about their work. This time, 
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however, it was the conferees who 
were allowed to cool their heels in 
London Minister 
entertained Welensky’s personal emis- 
sary and Minister of Justice, Julian 
Greenfield, at his country house. 


while the Prime 


When the conference ended, with- 
out decision, it was clear that there 
had been as much negotiation at the 
back door as around the conference 
table. The impression, however mis- 
leading, was of a Federal Govern- 
ment not merely being “consulted” 
but actually calling the tune. That 
the British cabinet had had to make 
so many ambiguous approaches to 
the boycotters was a measure of the 
pressure being exerted by the Con- 
servative right wing. Another is that 
Macleod, at this juncture, reputedly 
carried about his letter of resigna- 
tion. 

Once before, in December of 1958, 
the Federal Government had _in- 
in London to alter an 
agreed constitutional scheme for 
Northern Rhodesia. That time they 
had succeeded in reducing by two 
the number of legislators elected by 
African increased 
equally those elected primarily by 
white settlers. In the election which 
followed, this slight shift should 
have given Welensky’s followers an 
absolute majority in the legislature 
and the right to demand the reins of 


tervened 


voters and had 


BANDA: ACQUITTED OF TERRORISM 


government; but a division of white 
votes between three rival parties had 
narrowly prevented it. 

This time the objective of Welen- 
sky’s intervention was far more 
modest—no longer to seize the reins 
but only to prevent their passing 
into black hands. And this time, too, 
although the quite 
finished, the intervention appears not 
to have been successful. 

Sir Roy returned in 


count is not 


Even so, 
March to press his suit once more 
with Macmillan at the Common- 
wealth Prime Minister’s conference 
(which the head of the non-inde- 
pendent Federation attends by virtue 
of one of those British constitutional 
anomalies preserved eternally and 
embarrassingly by precedent—the 
embalming fluid of the law.) He 
also used the opportunity to address 
the Conservatives in Parliament. 

Unhappily, the damage done by 
Welensky’s interventions in Northern 
British) 
cannot be undone by his failure. 
The Monckton Commission — had 
urged a constitutional leap forward 
to persuade the Africans of North- 
ern Rhodesia—with its very small 


Rhodesian (and politics 


reservoir of trained leaders and 
professional men—that there were 
advantages to progress within the 
Federation. Now the leap forward 
will be made, anyway, but it will 
not save the Federation. Bad timing 
has everywhere in Africa been the 
cardinal sin of colonialism. How 
often has a fresh, generous gesture 
been held back, only to be presented 
the next day curdled by the heat 
of acrimony. 

The only question for the Federa- 
tion now is whether it will be disas- 
sembled on the initiative of the 
whites in the south or the blacks in 
the north—people who had so much 
to offer each other. And what, then. 
of Sir Roy Welensky, who might 
have offered most of all? An un- 
filled Governor Generalship has stood 
vacant in Australia for some months. 
Perhaps it is waiting for its next 
incumbent to finish setting his house 
in disorder. 





The ‘King’ of Fleet Street 


Publishing empire of Cecil King, now one of the largest in the world, controls the 


British daily press and most national magazines 


LONDON 
| mn British EMPIRE may have 
gone the way of Rome and Car- 
thage. but the imperial style has re- 
cently scored a signal triumph in a 
domain where “lords” and “barons” 
had long proliferated: the press. 
This, anyhow, is the judgment of 
those native and foreign commenta- 
tors who have bestowed upon Cecil 
Harmsworth King the title of “press 
emperor.” (The New York Times 
described him as “Czar,” but that 
may have been due to a perverse 
hankering after originality rather 
than a desire to hint at autocratic 
tendencies. ) 

King has recently become the con- 
trolling figure in a printing and pub- 
lishing empire whose assets are con- 
servatively valued at $280 million, 
which is rather more (we are told) 
than the corresponding figure for 
Time Inc., hitherto regarded with 
awe by the inhabitants of this island. 
Since the beginning of March (when 
the stockholders of Odhams 
agreed to a_hundred-million-dollar 


Press 


deal resulting in the amalgamation of 
the Odhams kingdom with the Daily 
Mirror group of principalities) , King 
has presided over a newsprint empire 
on which the sun literally never sets. 
For in addition to a mountainous as- 
semblage of newspapers and maga- 
zines in Britain, his domain includes 
at least two West African dailies (in 
Nigeria and Ghana). 

Merely to list the empire’s outlying 
provinces (before the fusion, King’s 
group alone controlled over 130 mag- 
azines and technical periodicals and 
more than 200 yearbooks and trade 
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By G. L. Arnold 


directories) would exceed the length 
of this article. Suffice to say that 
Odhams, for its part, published not 
merely the Laborite Daily Herald 
and the People (a Sunday paper with 
a circulation of over five million), 
but—together with its subsidiaries— 
some 150 periodicals, magazines and 
In fact, the fusion has re- 
sulted in a near monopoly of maga- 


annuals. 


zine publication being concentrated 
in one group ultimately controlled by 
one man, who is now also—in theory 
anyhow—responsible for the running 
of two mass circulation dailies (the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Herald), 
two popular Sunday papers (the Sun- 
day Pictorial and the People), a 
string of provincial papers and a slice 
of Britain’s biggest privately owned 
television network. No wonder the 
Government has seen fit to appoint a 
Royal Commission to look into the 
whole matter of press ownership and 
control. No wonder, too, that few 
people believe the trend toward in- 
tegration can be reversed. 

In matters of this kind the first 
instinctive reaction of professional 
journalists is to look for “the man 
behind the news.” This may account 
for the fact that “burly, baby-faced 
Cecil 


promptly spotlighted by Time maga- 


Harmsworth King” was 
zine (March 10). These were curi- 
ously ill-chosen adjectives; the New 
York Times had previously (March 
2) informed its readers that King is 
in fact a highly educated pillar of 
the British oligarchy, although some- 
thing of a rebel since his politics tend 
to the Liberal or pro-Gaitskell Left. 
King is also a nephew of Lord North- 


cliffe, the original “press lord” of the 
early 20th century, who was a power 
among Right-wing Tories. Yet the 
Labor party has raised no_ personal 
objection to his acquiring contro 
over the Herald (49 per cent of its 
shares still belong to the Trade 
Union Congress). Labor’s worries— 
and those of a good many other peo- 
ple—are centered on the principle of 
monopoly rather than the personality 
of the chief monopolist. 

It would be an understatement to 
say that these worries are not shared 
by King himself. Addressing a group 
of Labor MPs at the House of Com 
mons on the subject, he is reported 
to have remarked, amidst some ner: 
ous laughter, that he saw no harm in 
such a concentration of power, a 
long as he was in charge. A few 
days later, opening the new 18-floor 
Daily Mirror building at Holbom 


Circus (described by him as a Tajf 


Mahal and the finest newspaper build: 
ing in the world), he reverted once 
again to the painful subject of mom 
opoly. “We will behave precisely 
we have done in the past . . . with 
the true cognizance of our duty to 
the public as well as to our share 
holders.” 

But an undercurrent of nervous 
ness clearly subsists. Thus, members 
of the TUC General Council wer 
urged by E. J. Hill, of the boiler 
makers’ union, to consider subsidiz 
ing the Herald, which has been trail: 
ing the other mass circulation dailies 
with its mere million-and-a-half reat: 
ers. If all the eight million member 
of the TUC contributed even an extra 
half-cent a week, he observed, they 
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could raise about $2,250,000 a year. 

Since the TUC gets only $840,000 
a year in affiliation fees, this seems 
rather visionary. Most unions can- 
not persuade their members to raise 
their meager dues in order to carry 
on even the most urgent work, let 
alone subsidize the Herald, which 
only a small proportion of them read. 
That of course was the reason why 
the TUC sold control of the paper to 
Odhams in 1929. The fact is that the 
majority of union members and 
Labor supporters read either the Tory 
Express or King’s Mirror—the latter 
a lively tabloid which particularly 
appeals to the younger generation and 
has been cashing in on its support 
since World War II. The Mirror’s 
current circulation is stated as close 
to four-and-three-quarter million, Its 
sister organ, the Sunday Pictorial, 
regularly tops five million. 

Figures such as these explain a 
good deal, but not everything. It 
would take a volume to describe the 
structure of the British press and pub- 
lishing industry, and that volume 
probably won’t be written until the 
Royal Commission has dug out more 
of the relevant facts about production 
costs, advertising revenues, share 
holdings and so forth. But one or 
two simple facts can be stated: The 
cost of producing a paper like the 
Heraid is about four times its selling 
price. The rest has to be covered by 
advertising. In the case of the 
Guardian, which of course ranks as 
a “quality” paper, the proportion is 
about two-and-one-half to one. The 
Guardian would have to raise its 
selling price from four cents to 11 
cents in order to break even, if there 
were no advertising revenue. 

This kind of monetary dispropor- 
tion affects every newspaper in vary- 
ing degrees, depending on the size 
and make-up of its readership. Thus 
a “quality” paper like the Times or 
the Guardian, each of which sells 
about a quarter-million copies, gets 
huge advertising revenues from the 
big commercial firms who do not, as 
a rule, trouble to advertise in the 
Herald—partly at least because its 
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million-and-a-half circulation is small 
by British standards. The “big two” 
among the “popular” dailies, the 
Mirror Express, attract 
revenue because they have 
through to the magic figure of over 
four million. 

Even the Daily Mail, with a mere 
two-and-three-quarter-million readers, 
must be careful. By contrast, the 
sober Daily Telegraph is a huge suc- 


andthe 
broken 


cess with a million-and-a-quarter; but 
it has become the businessman’s pa- 
per and thus ranks as “quality.” It is 
still below the Times, however, which 
is read by statesmen, bishops, college 
heads, high-ranking civil servants and 
the upper grades of society generally, 
and preserves the habit of casually 
taking for granted that all its readers 
have had a classical education and 
are reasonably fluent in Greek and 
Latin. 


HE BRITISH PRESS, in fact, is a 
g patna rather than a local busi- 
ness. Even the Guardian, once very 
definitely a Manchester paper, is now 
to be printed in London and already 
draws over half its readership from 
southern England. It is probably no 
accident that it has simultaneously 
lost much of its old radical flavor and 
become something of an “Establish- 
ment” organ, though liberal enough 
on most issues to be permanently in 
opposition to the Government. 

It is largely a question of tone. 
Papers like the Guardian, or like 
David Astor’s Sunday Observer (a 
success at three-quarters of a million, 
though topped by Roy Thomson’s 
Sunday Times with a million-and a 
quarter ), are very close to the Liberal 
party and to the Gaitskell wing of 
Labor, but would probably be re- 
garded as snobbish by most Ameri- 
cans. For their proprietors and ed- 
itors belong to that undefinable en- 
tity, the “Establishment,” perhaps 
best described as the ruling elite of a 
still rather hierarchical and not very 
democratic country. It is an old story 
that in England one can be a socialist 
without necessarily being a democrat. 
Rather typically, the left-wing New 











Statesman regularly includes a sup- 
plement on vintage wines and foreign 
holiday resorts of the more expensive 
kind. The 
noticeable in the Guardian, in the 
Observer and even in the staid and 


same superior air is 


businesslike Telegraph. 

This “quality” press, whatever its 
politics, is sharply set off from the 
mass circulation papers. Conversely, 
the four million Tory readers of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s lively Express, and the 
Labor stalwarts who take the Herald 
(now at last, after years of misman- 
agement, blessed with an energetic 
editor) may not have much in com- 
mon politically, but socially they 
form a homogenous readership, and 
the advertisers are well aware of it. 

The other side of the coin—not 
very often mentioned in public—is 
political apathy. This was demon- 
strated in a striking fashion last 
autumn, when the corpse of the de- 
funct News Chronicle was divided up 
among its rivals. The Chronicle had 
for many years been very closely 
identified, through the Cadbury fam- 
ily, with the Liberal party, and when 
the paper was merged overnight with 
the arch-Tory Daily Mail, there was 
a considerable outcry among Liberals 
and others. It was at first thought 
that a majority of the million or so 
subscribers would rebel at being sold 
to the hereditary enemy and move 
over to more left-wing organs. 

But the Mail managed to retain 70 
per cent of the old News Chronicle 
readership, and upped its own circu- 
lation from two million to two-and- 
three-quarters. It did this by the 
simple expedient of hiring most of 
its defunct rival’s staff writers, and 
slightly modifying its own politics to 
please its new readers. The remain- 
ing 300,000 former subscribers were 
divided among the other dailies, with 
the Herald picking up barely half. 
This was just when its own editorial 
renaissance had begun, but the new 
editor was the first to admit that the 
Mail had walked off with the lion’s 
share. It seems that few people care 
sufficiently about politics to switch 
over to another paper. In the old 
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days of strident party warfare, such 
indifference on the part of old Lib- 
erals would have been inconceivable. 


es HAT MATTERS most for the 

peel of British demo- 
cratic society is the kind of news- 
paper which the economics of big 
business bring about,” wrote the 
Economist in a rather embarrassed 
comment on the recent press up- 
heaval. Being simultaneously wedded 
to big business and to free enterprise, 
a journal like the Economist is in a 
quandary over the issue of newspaper 
amalgamation. Since it can neither 
approve the trend nor condemn it 
outright, it takes refuge in the com- 
forting thought that at any rate the 
“quality” press is steadily gaining 
ground, This is true, but all it sig- 
nifies is that middle-class tastes are 
improving. 

It is nice to know, of course, that 
more people read the Guardian, that 
the Observer makes a profit and that 
Roy Thomson (the Canadian news- 
paper magnate who almost got con- 
trol of Odhams before he was out- 
Cecil King) has 
vowed in public not to interfere with 
his editors—unless they are atheists. 
But what has all that got to do with 
the issue of political power in a so- 
called democracy? Thomson may be 
indifferent to politics—he has said 
he doesn’t care if some of his pro- 
vincial papers support Labor, as long 
as it is good for business—and King 
may be full of the noblest motives, as 
well as being a Liberal, a connoisseur 
of history and a collector of Greek 
pottery. But if newspaper ownership 
and management goes on being con- 
centrated in fewer and fewer hands, 
Parliament will eventually have to 
take notice. 


maneuvered by 


So far the Government has dodged 
the issue by the time-honored expedi- 
ent of appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion, which, it hopes, will report that 
things are not as bad as they seem. 
Meanwhile the advertisers go on 
complaining that newspapers are not 
really as good a medium as television, 
and the press lords—with an authen- 
tic emperor now breathing down their 
necks—go on rationalizing each other 
out of existence. Already the talk in 
Fleet Street is that the Herald may 
not last beyond the seven-year span 
its new owner has promised to keep 
it alive, and even the Mail is not 
considered quite safe unless it can 
get at least three million readers— 
now apparently regarded as the min- 
imum for a “popular” paper. As the 
Economist so rightly observed, the 
press is after all a business, and a 
big one at that. 

Here the matter would seem to 
end, but there is more to it, much 
Fleet Street 
knows. There is the impact of tele- 


more, as any editor 
vision, and the question of what 
place the newspaper is going to oc- 
cupy in a community which seems 
to be increasingly switching from 
the written to the spoken word. A 
recent study of voting trends during 
the last 
that TV played a much bigger part 
in educating the public than did the 
press, though the impact of direct 
party political propaganda appears 
to have been almost nil during the 
brief campaign itself. The average 
voter, it would seem, is getting used 
to public debates on the air and 


general election suggests 


resents the blatant partisanship of 

the newspapers which never tell 

more than one side of the story. 
This is all to the good, of course, 


but the counterpart of the public’s 





OPEN DOOR POLICY 


We think, and we hope we’re not being, 
In view of his actions, too critical, 

That Castro should ask for asylum— 
The regular kind, not political. 


—Richard Armour 





growing sophistication is a tendency 
to read the papers—at least the popu. 
lar papers—for their amusement con. 
tent rather than their news. The Fy. 
press was the first to cash in on this 
trend, and it duly reached the magic 
figure of four million readers before 
its rivals. It was then overtaken by 
King’s Mirror, which combined popu. 
lar language, amusing features and 
a mild infusion of pornography with 
political pseudo-radicalism, 1.e., sup. 
port of Labor as long as it was in 
office. 

The Herald was left behind be. 
cause it chose to remain sober and re. 
sponsible. Such obstinacy went down 
well with the older Labor readers 
but not with their teenage sons and 
daughters, who switched in droves 
to the Mirror. Getting them back 
is going to be a problem, especially 
for a which supports _ the 
Labor 


stinctive 


paper 
leadership against the in 
radicalism, pacifism and 
neutralism of the rank-and-file. This 
particular difficulty, however, affects 
most papers; it is privately esti- 
mated that about half the Guardian's 
readers are opposed to its support 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and it is very probable 
that most Tories disapprove of the 
quasi-liberal policies preached by 
their papers in such matters as Afri- 
can affairs or the uncontrolled immi- 
gration of West Indians into Britain. 

There is a_ further 
question: How independent in fact 
are even Opposition papers like the 


Guardian or the Observer when it 


important 


comes to certain fundamental assump- 
tions of British foreign policy, eg. 
the idea that the French are to be 
blamed for not allowing Britain to 
dominate Europe without being patt 
of it? An experienced foreign cor- 
respondent recently remarked _ that 
there are only two papers which oe 
casionally tell the whole truth about 


the underlying purposes of British 
policy, the Economist and the Finan- 
cial Times, the latter being the Lon 
don equivalent of the Wall Sireet 
Journal. On thinking it over, one is 
inclined to agree. 


The New Leader 
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The October Party Congress 


may mark the beginning of 


By Al Weeks 


ovIET PREMIER Nikita Khrush- 
S: is preparing a major gambit 
in a field reputedly foreign to his 
January 
plenum of the Central Committee of 


talents—philosophy. The 


the Soviet Communist party directed 
the First Secretary to submit a new 
and sweeping program to the 22nd 
Party Congress. Accordingly, on Oc- 
tober 17, approximately 1,500 dele- 
gates will gather in Moscow to hear 
him deliver the first new Party 
“constitution” since the tumultuous 
year of 1919, 

What path is the program likely 
to take? Will it mark a démarche for 
Soviet Communism? Or will it be 
a collection of meaningless cliches? 

One indication of the probable 
answer to these questions appeared 
in the February 22. issue of 
Pravda, the Party organ, when Gos- 
plan Chairman Vladimir N. Novikov 
suggested that the USSR hoped to 
attain full Communism by around 
1980. “In 15 to 20 years,” he wrote, 
“the historic tasks of laying the ma- 
terial and technological foundations 
of Communism will be completed, as 
will the achievement of a total abun- 
dance of material and spiritual wealth 
in our country.” 

Even stronger and more detailed 
clues to the shape of the new pro- 
gram can be found in the Soviet 
academic journals, which are now 
devoting much space to it. All as- 
pects of Soviet life are being dis- 


a 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S 
New RADICALISM 


cussed in terms of the “approaching” 
fully Communist society: the family, 
the Party, the state, “physical versus 
mental labor,” the differences be- 
tween town and village, and the 
problem of distributing goods with- 
out money according to need (in- 
stead of work, as is now the prac- 


KHRUSHCHEV: WON'T WITHER AWAY 


tice). The journals also are taking up 
many other traditional Marxist and 
Leninist doctrines, such as_ the 
“withering away of the state,” the 
division of labor and “real democ- 
racy’ —in which there will be “demo- 
cratic participation of all the people 
in the governing of their people’s 
state.” 

The general drift of these discus- 
sions are distinctly leftward, radical 
and all-embracing. Along with Novi- 
kov’s article in Pravda, they indicate 
that Khrushchev’s new program will 


be a blueprint for the long-awaited 
full Communist society. 

Writing on the family in the July 
1960 issue of Novy Mir, for example, 
Stanislav Strumilin, former head of 
the USSR Central Statistical Admin- 
istration and present Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, sees virtually total separation 
of children and parents from infancy. 
All children, says Strumilin, are to 
be brought up in state-run collec- 
tives. His piece recalls the late Mme. 
Alexandra Kollontai, who wrote on 
the family in the early 1920s. 

Strumilin declares that “parents 
will be permitted to visit the chil- 
dren’s premises and their living 
quarters as often as the rules allow.” 
But “. a children’s collective, 
when directed by an experienced 
pedagogue, is incomparably better 
equipped to give the greatest indoc- 
trination to the child with the best 
social habits than the most loving and 
attentive mothers. . . . Egotistic in- 
clinations in the child will be snuffed 
out ‘in the cradle.’ In place of this, 
all inborn social instincts and sym- 
pathies will be developed as the re- 
sult of new conditioned reflexes 
formed in the process of daily com- 
radely interrelationships.” 

The practical measures for real- 
izing this total state domination of 
the home—a goal that even Adolf 
Hitler approached gingerly—include 
stepping up the construction of 
boarding schools, which Khrushchev 
referred to at the 21st Party Con- 
gress: “We must increase the role 
of the state and society in rearing 
children. . The future presents 





the possibility of training all chil- 
dren {italics supplied—ep.] in the 
boarding schools. This will insure 
successful solution of the problem of 
educating the younger generation and 
attracting millions of new women into 
the ranks of the active builders of 
Communism.” 

Khrushchev said that by 1965 no 
less than 2.5 million children would 
be settled in the boarding schools. He 
had thus moved further to the left 
on this issue since the 1956 20th 
Party Congress, where the boarding- 
school program was first announced. 


The new Party program will un- 


losophy (edited by the eminent Party 
philosopher, F. V. Konstantinov, and 
Khrushchev’s  un- 
challenged 1959) : 
“The role of the Communist party 
will not decrease during the building 


published after 
ascendancy in 


of Communism as the revisionists 
say, but will increase. It will take 
on an ever-increasing importance of 
a subjective nature, since under 
Communism, with its abundance of 
material goods, the importance of 
persuasion and ideological, educa- 
tional and administrative influence 
will increase.” The same point was 


made by Khrushchev at the 21st Con- 


THE RUSSIAN FAMILY: NO PLANS FOR IT UNDER "TRUE COMMUNISM’ 


doubtedly have even more to say on 
this question. 

As for the future of the state and 
the Party, Soviet theoreticians have 
made it clear in their recent writings 
that no “withering away” process 
will take place “unti] Communism 
becomes world wide.” They insist 
that the state must remain, as Stalin 
taught, as long as capitalism exists 
somewhere in the world, and they 
go beyond Stalin to insist that the 
Party must remain, too. 

This line was authoritatively laid 


down in The Bases of Marxist Phi- 


16 


gress when he said the whole ques- 
tion should be approached “dialec- 
tically.” 

An argument is also made in this 
book against those who are attracted 
to the Yugoslav experiment of rele- 
gating the Communist League to the 
position of a mere primus inter pares 
among other forces in society. (One 
of those so misled in the Stalin and 
post-Stalin period was Y. D. Yaro- 
shenko, formerly of the Central 
Statistical Administration. And both 
Stalin and Khrushchev used him to 
pillory latter-day Yugoslav ideas, 


especially on the withering away of 
the Party.) “The Party and jis 
leaders rescue the people from er. 
ror,” the book says, and it is clear 
that they will continue to do so unde 
full Communism 

Another subject under discussion 
in the journals is the “democratiza. 
tion” of the government. However, 
no one has suggested carrying this 
to a point where the local economic 
councils or any other local govern. 


ment organs would have effective 


power in a democratic sense over 
crucial matters. True, decentraliza. 
tion of the economic administration 
goes on, but with it has come in. 
creased authority by Party executive 
organs, particularly those on_ the 
large Republic and provincial levels, 

Speakers at the 21st Congress made 
it clear that Lenin’s picture (in 
State and Revolution) of every 
housewife taking part in the ad. 
ministration of things was to be 
taken literally. 
Khrushchev did say candidly that 
certain “functions of society analo- 


ritualistically, not 


gous to some of the present govern: 
mental functions” will be carried out 
“popularly” under Communism. He 
includes as “functions of society” the 
punishment of minor crimes and 
misdemeanors by non-professional 
“courts” representing popular opin 
ion. But he was quick to add that 
it is “impossible to represent the 
withering away of the state like the 
falling of an autumn leaf leaving 
behind a bare trunk.” 

Khrushchev was particularly ada- 
mant that the “revisionist idea of 
‘democratization’ . . . with the pos 
sibility of making fiery speeches in 
a parliament and playing with inter 
party groupings . . . and ‘free elec: 
tions’” is definitely not what i 
meant by popular “self-government” 
in the USSR. He gave as a com 
temporary example of this self-gov- 
ernment the transfer of the adminis 
tration of physical culture to the 
“Union of Volunteer Sports Associ#- 
tions, which is not a state but 4 
social organization.” 

From what was said at the 2ls 
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Congress and what is now being 
written in the journals, it also seems 
that a new wrinkle is developing in 
the age-old Marxist and Communist 
promise of distribution of goods ac- 
cording to need instead of according 
to work as’ measured in wages (“to 


each according to his need, from each 
according to his capacity”). Khrush- 
chev set the tone of the current dis- 
cussions at the 1959 Congress when 
he said that “society already bears 


the cost for free education of the 
citizens, free hospital care, pensions 
. etc. Such expenditures will be 
broadened in the future.” Under the 
new program, therefore, it is likely 
that some goods will begin to be 
distributed without charge. 
However, the Party boss went on 
to say that “as long as people vary 
in their skills, giftedness, capacity to 
work and size of families, so-called 
equal rewards would in fact be un- 
equal. . . . Leveling does not help in 
the transition to Communism but ac- 
tually discredits it.” Finally, Khrush- 
chev observed that even under full 
and complete Communism the econ- 
omy will have to be planned and it 
is simply “vulgar to represent Com- 
munist society as a formless, unor- 
ganized and 
people.” 


anarchical mass of 
Some restoration of the ideas in 
Stalin’s last major theoretical work, 
The Economic Problems of Social- 
ism (1952), can be found in recent 
articles on transforming kolkhoz 
property into fully state-controlled 
property and kolkhozes into “rural 
factories.” One writer maintains that 
this was the raison d’étre for the re- 
cent transfer of machines and trac- 
tors to 
kolkhozes. 
Other writers have predicted the 
complete elimination of all private 
enterprise. The kolkhoznik’s private 
plot is to be gradually absorbed by 
the state, says an article in Problems 
of Economics, Issue No. 1, 1961, of 
the authoritative journal, Kommu- 
nist, makes the same point in an 
article entitled “Communism and 
Personal Property.” The piece also 


individual or groups of 
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Assembly-line production of 
babies in laboratories is envis- 
aged in an article in a Chinese 
Communist newspaper. The ar- 
ticle hailed recent Italian exper- 
iments in growing human em- 
bryos in a laboratory. 

“These are achievements of 
extreme importance, which have 
opened up bright perspectives 
for similar research,” the article 
declared in a recent issue of 
“Jenmin Jin Pao,” official organ 
of the Chinese Communist party. 

Enumerating what are de- 
scribed as disadvantages of the 
present method of human re- 
production, the writer says that 
the “number of ova produced is 
small and the nourishment con- 
tained in any ovum is scanty.” 

For human beings, the article 
declared, nine months of preg- 
nancy is “no light or easy burden 
and such diseases as poisoning 
due to pregnancy are detri- 
mental to health.” 

If children can be had without 
being conceived “working moth- 
ers need not be affected by child- 
birth,” the article said and 
added, “This is happy news for 


women.” 


—from the New York “Times” 


speaks of the agro-city type of rural 
life described in the days of Stalin 
by Khrushchev. This 
Chinese-style communes where farm 
treated economically 


consists of 


workers are 
like industrial workers, and where 
the peasant countryside takes on the 
appearance of a series of little cities. 
This agro-city arrangement  sup- 
posedly answers another Marxist 
tenet, that of tearing down the rustic 
fence separating town from country 
under full Communism. 

From all this one can see more 
clearly the extent to which the al- 
leged “conservatism” of the anti- 
Party bloc of Georgi Malenkov, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, et al. clashed with Khrushchev 
and his followers’ grandiose plans. At 
the last Congress, several speakers 
dealt with the nature of the anti- 


Party bloc’s opposition. One labeled 
Molotov the “pseudo-theoretician” of 
conservatism. Another accused the 
bloc of having disagreed with 
Khrushchev’s “personal diplomacy” 
and the “relaxation of tensions.” 
The bloc allegedly opposed the eco- 
nomic-administrative decentralization 
begun in 1957. 

Obviously, as the memory of this 
bloc recedes into the past, Khrush- 
chev’s foreign and domestic policies 
are becoming slowly but increasingly 
more Stalinist and radical. It was in 
1959-60 that the suggestion was first 
made that the USSR was reaching 
a new and important stage in its 
development—the passage from the 
second and last stage of socialism 
into the first stage of Communism. 
This telescoping of what used to be 
considered an extremely remote so- 
ciety of egalitarians clearly indicated 
that, at last, the First Secretary had 
so consolidated his power that some 
of his long-held, leftist Communist 
ideas could be put into practice. 

Complicating Khrushchev’s plans 
is the increasing pressure from what 
Boris Nicolaevsky calls the “middle- 
man peasant.” With the Party bulg- 
ing with new peasant members (the 
pace of admission has been stepped 
up, according to Khrushchev’s right- 
hand man, Alexei Kirichenko), and 
with decentralization causing politi- 
cal provincialisms and revisionism to 
creep in, the pressure for peace and 
reform from the Party and non- 
Party ranks is on the increase. 

Khrushchev and his followers ap- 
pear eager to relieve this pressure 
by making bold amendments of such 
traditional concepts as the non-in- 
evitability of war, forestalling war 
even in the presence of capitalism 
in the world and increased trade with 
the West. As Khrushchev has ob- 
served, workers cannot work when 
the advent of war is declared to be 
inevitable. Indeed, no such am- 
bitious scheme as the forthcoming 
program would win much support 
in the Party or non-Party cadres if 
“peaceful construction” were not its 
promised purpose. 











successful solution of the problem of 
educating the younger generation and 
attracting millions of new women into 
the ranks of the active builders of 


Communism.” 

Khrushchev said that by 1965 no 
less than 2.5 million children would 
be settled in the boarding schools. He 
had thus moved further to the left 
on this issue since the 1956 20th 
Party Congress, where the boarding- 
school program was first announced. 
The new Party program will un- 


the possibility of training all chil- 
dren {italics supplied—ep.] in the 
boarding schools. This will insure 


losophy (edited by the eminent Party 
philosopher, F. V. Konstantinov, and 
Khrushchev’s —_un- 
challenged ascendancy in 1959): 
“The role of the Communist party 
will not decrease during the building 
of Communism as the revisionists 
say, but will increase. It will take 
on an ever-increasing importance of 
under 


published after 


a subjective nature, since 
Communism, with its abundance of 
material goods, the importance of 
persuasion and ideological, educa- 
tional and administrative influence 
wil] increase.” The same point was 


made by Khrushchev at the 21st Con- 





THE RUSSIAN FAMILY: NO PLANS FOR IT UNDER ‘TRUE COMMUNISM’ 


doubtedly have even more to say on 
this question. 

As for the future of the state and 
the Party, Soviet theoreticians have 
made it clear in their recent writings 
that no “withering away” process 
will take place “until Communism 
becomes world wide.” They insist 
that the state must remain, as Stalin 
taught, as long as capitalism exists 
somewhere in the world, and they 
go beyond Stalin to insist that the 
Party must remain, too. 

This line was authoritatively laid 
down in The Bases of Marxist Phi- 
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gress when he said the whole ques- 
tion should be approached “dialec- 
tically.” 

An argument is also made in this 
book against those who are attracted 
to the Yugoslav experiment of rele- 
gating the Communist League to the 
position of a mere primus inter pares 
among other forces in society. (One 
of those so misled in the Stalin and 
post-Stalin period was Y. D. Yaro- 
shenko, formerly of the Central 
Statistical Administration. And both 
Stalin and Khrushchev used him to 
ideas, 


pillory latter-day Yugoslav 











especially on the withering away of 
the Party.) “The Party and its 
leaders rescue the people from er. 
ror,” the book says, and it is clear 
that they will continue to do so under 
full Communism 

Another subject under discussion 
in the journals is the “democratiza. 
tion” of the government. However, 
no one has suggested carrying this 
to a point where the local economic 
councils or any other local govern. 
ment organs would have effective 
power in a democratic sense over 
crucial matters. True, decentraliza- 
tion of the economic administration 
goes on, but with it has come in- 
creased authority by Party executive 
organs, particularly those on_ the 
large Republic and provincial levels. 

Speakers at the 21st Congress made 
it clear that Lenin’s picture (in 
State and Revolution) of every 
housewife taking part in the ad. 
ministration of things was to be 
taken ritualistically, not _ literally. 
Khrushchev did say candidly that 
certain “functions of society analo- 
gous to some of the present govern 
mental functions” will be carried out 
“popularly” under Communism. He 
includes as “functions of society” the 
punishment of minor crimes and 


misdemeanors by non-professional 


“courts” representing popular opin- 
ion. But he was quick to add thal 
it is “impossible to represent the 
withering away of the state like the 
falling of an autumn leaf leaving 
behind a bare trunk.” 

Khrushchev was particularly ada- 
mant that the “revisionist idea of 
‘democratization’ . . . with the pos 
sibility of making fiery speeches in 
a parliament and playing with inter 
party groupings . . . and ‘free elec: 
tions’” is definitely not what is 
meant by popular “self-government” 
in the USSR. He gave as a com 
temporary example of this self-gov- 
ernment the transfer of the adminis 
tration of physical culture to the 
“Union of Volunteer Sports Associa 
tions, which is not a state but 3 
social organization.” 

From what was said at the 2s 
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Congress and what is now being 
written in the journals, it also seems 
that a new wrinkle is developing in 
the age-old Marxist and Communist 
promise of distribution of goods ac- 
cording to need instead of according 
to work as measured in wages (“to 
each according to his need, from each 
according to his capacity”). Khrush- 
chev set the tone of the current dis- 
cussions at the 1959 Congress when 
he said that “society already bears 
the cost for free education of the 
citizens, free hospital care, pensions 
. etc. Such expenditures will be 
broadened in the future.” Under the 
new program, therefore, it is likely 
that some goods will begin to be 
distributed without charge. 
However, the Party boss went on 
to say that “as long as people vary 
in their skills, giftedness, capacity to 
work and size of families, so-called 
equal rewards would in fact be un- 
equal. . . . Leveling does not help in 
the transition to Communism but ac- 
tually discredits it.” Finally, Khrush- 
chev observed that even under full 
and complete Communism the econ- 
omy will have to be planned and it 
is simply “vulgar to represent Com- 
munist society as a formless, unor- 
ganized and 
people.” 


anarchical mass _ of 
Some restoration of the ideas in 
Stalin’s last major theoretical work, 
The Economic Problems of Social- 
ism (1952), can be found in recent 
kolkhoz 
property into fully state-controlled 
property and kolkhozes into “rural 
factories.”” One writer maintains that 
this was the raison d’étre for the re- 
cent transfer of machines and trac- 
tors to 
kolkhozes. 
Other writers have predicted the 
complete elimination of all private 
enterprise. The kolkhoznik’s private 
plot is to be gradually absorbed by 
the state, says an article in Problems 
of Economics. Issue No. 1, 1961, of 
the authoritative journal, Kommu- 
nist, makes the same point in an 
article entitled “Communism and 
Personal Property.” The piece also 


articles on transforming 


individual or groups of 
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Assembly-line production of 
babies in laboratories is envis- 
aged in an article in a Chinese 
Communist newspaper. The ar- 
ticle hailed recent Italian exper- 
iments in growing human em- 
bryos in a laboratory. 

“These are achievements of 
extreme importance, which have 
opened up bright perspectives 
for similar research,” the article 
declared in a recent issue of 
“Jenmin Jin Pao,” official organ 
of the Chinese Communist party. 

Enumerating what are de- 
scribed as disadvantages of the 
present method of human re- 
production, the writer says that 
the “number of ova produced is 
small and the nourishment con- 
tained in any ovum is scanty.” 

For human beings, the article 
declared, nine months of preg- 
nancy is “no light or easy burden 
and such diseases as poisoning 
due to pregnancy are detri- 
mental to health.” 

If children can be had without 
being conceived “working moth- 
ers need not be affected by child- 
birth,” the article said and 
added, “This is happy news for 


women.” 


—from the New York “Times” 


as 


speaks of the agro-city type of rural 
life described in the days of Stalin 
by Khrushchev. This consists of 
Chinese-style communes where farm 
workers are 
like industrial workers, and where 
the peasant countryside takes on the 


treated economically 


appearance of a series of little cities. 
This agro-city 

posedly answers 
tenet, that of tearing down the rustic 


arrangement = sup- 

another Marxist 
fence separating town from country 
under full Communism. 

From all this one can see more 
clearly the extent to which the al- 
leged “conservatism” of the anti- 
Party bloc of Georgi Malenkov, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, et al. clashed with Khrushchev 
and his followers’ grandiose plans. At 
the last Congress, several speakers 
dealt with the nature of the anti- 


Party bloc’s opposition. One labeled 
Molotov the “pseudo-theoretician” of 
conservatism. Another accused the 
bloc of having disagreed with 
Khrushchev’s “personal diplomacy” 
and the “relaxation of tensions.” 
The bloc allegedly opposed the eco- 
nomic-administrative decentralization 
begun in 1957. 

Obviously, as the memory of this 
bloc recedes into the past, Khrush- 
chev’s foreign and domestic policies 
are becoming slowly but increasingly 
more Stalinist and radical. It was in 
1959-60 that the suggestion was first 
made that the USSR was reaching 
a new and important stage in its 
development—the passage from the 
second and last stage of socialism 
into the first stage of Communism. 
This telescoping of what used to be 
considered an extremely remote so- 
ciety of egalitarians clearly indicated 
that, at last, the First Secretary had 
so consolidated his power that some 
of his long-held, leftist Communist 
ideas could be put into practice. 

Complicating Khrushchev’s plans 
is the increasing pressure from what 
Boris Nicolaevsky calls the “middle- 
man peasant.” With the Party bulg- 
ing with new peasant members (the 
pace of admission has been stepped 
up, according to Khrushchev’s right- 
hand man, Alexei Kirichenko), and 
with decentralization causing politi- 
cal provincialisms and revisionism to 
creep in, the pressure for peace and 
reform from the Party and non- 
Party ranks is on the increase. 

Khrushchev and his followers ap- 
pear eager to relieve this pressure 
by making bold amendments of such 
traditional concepts as the non-in- 
evitability of war, forestalling war 
even in the presence of capitalism 
in the world and increased trade with 
the West. As Khrushchev has ob- 
served, workers cannot work when 
the advent of war is declared to be 
inevitable. Indeed, no such am- 
bitious scheme as the forthcoming 
program would win much support 
in the Party or non-Party cadres if 
“peaceful construction” were not its 
promised purpose. 





S$ THERE ANYTHING new that can be said for or against 
rie punishment? Anyone familiar with the subject 
knows that unless extraneous issues are introduced a 
large measure of agreement about it can be, and has 
been, won. For example, during the last 150 years the 
death penalty for criminal offenses has been abolished, 
or remains unenforced, in many countries; just as im- 
portant, the number of crimes punishable by death has 
been sharply reduced in all countries. But while the 
progress has been encouraging, it still seems to me that 
greater clarity on the issues involved is desirable: Much 
of the continuing polemic still suffers from one or the 
other of the twin evils of vindictiveness and sentimentality. 

Sentimentality, together with a great deal of con- 
fusion about determinism, is found in Clarence Darrow’s 
speeches and writings on the subject. Darrow was an 
attractive and likeable human being but a very confused 
thinker. He argued against capital punishment on the 
ground that the murderer was always a victim of heredity 
and environment—and therefore it was unjust to execute 
him. (“Back of every murder and back of every human 
act are sufficient causes that move the human machine 
beyond their control.”) The crucifiers and the crucified, 
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the lynch mob and its prey are equally moved by causes 
beyond their control and the relevant differences between 
them is therewith ignored. Although Darrow passionately 
asserted that no one knows what justice is and that no 
one can measure it, he nonetheless was passionately 
convinced that capital punishment was unjust. 

It should be clear that if Darrow’s argument were 
valid, it would be an argument not only against capital 
punishment but against all punishment. Very few of 
us would be prepared to accept this. But the argument 
is absurd. Even if we are all victims of our heredity and 
environment, it is still possible to alter the environment 
by meting out capital punishment to deter crimes of 
murder. If no one can help doing what he does, if no 
one is responsible for his actions, then surely this holds 
just as much for those who advocate and administer 
capital punishment as for the criminal. The denunciation 
of capital punishment as unjust, therefore, would be 
senseless, The question of universal determinism is ir- 
relevant. If capital punishment actually were a deterrent 
to murder, and there existed no other more effective 
deterrent, and none as effective but more humane, a 
case could be made for it. 

Nor am I impressed with the argument against capital 
punishment on the ground of its inhumanity. Of course 
it is inhumane. So is murder. If it could be shown that 
the inhumanity of murder can be decreased in no other 
way than by the inhumanity of capital punishment acting 
as a deterrent, this would be a valid argument for such 
punishment. 

I have stressed the hypothetical character of these 
arguments because it makes apparent how crucially the 
wisdom of our policy depends upon the alleged facts. 
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Does capital punishment serve as the most effective 
deterrent we have against murder? Most people who 
favor its retention believe that it does. But any sober 
examination of the facts will show that this has never 
been established. It seems plausible, but not everything 
which is plausible or intuitively credible is true. 

The experience of countries and states which have 
abolished capital punishment shows that there has been 
no perceptible increase of murders after abolition—al- 
though it would be illegitimate to infer from this that 
the fear of capital punishment never deterred anybody. 
The fact that “the state with the very lowest murder 
rate is Maine, which abolished capital punishment in 
1870,” may be explained by the hypothesis that fisher- 
men, like fish, tend to be cold-blooded, or by some less 
fanciful hypothesis. The relevant question is: What 
objective evidence exists which would justify the con- 
clusion that if Maine had not abolished capital punish- 
ment, its death rate would have been higher? The answer 
is: No evidence exists. 

The opinion of many jurists and law enforcement of- 
ficers from Cesare Beccaria (the 18th century Italian 
criminologist) to the present is that swift and certain 
punishment of some degree of severity is a more ef- 
fective deterrent of murder than the punishment of 
maximum severity when it is slow and uncertain. Al- 
though this opinion requires substantiation, too, it carries 
the weight which we normally extend to pronouncements 
by individuals who report on their life experience. And 
in the absence of convincing evidence that capital punish- 
ment is a more effective and/or humane form of punish- 
ment for murder than any other punishment, there re- 
mains no other reasonable ground for retaining it. 

This is contested by those who speak of the necessity 
for capital punishment as an expression of the “com- 
munity need of justice.” or as the fulfillment of “an 
instinctive urge to punish injustice.” Such views lie at 
the basis of some forms of the retributive theory. It has 
been alleged that the retributive theory is nothing more 
than a desire for revenge, but it is a great and arrogant 
error to assume that all who hold it are vindictive. 
The theory has been defended by secular saints like 
G. E. Moore and Immanuel Kant, whose dispassionate 
interest in justice cannot reasonably be challenged. 
Even if one accepted the retributive theory or be- 
lieved in the desirability of meeting the community 
need of justice, it doesn’t in the least follow that this 
justifies capital punishment. Other forms of punishment 
may be retributive, too. 

I suppose that what one means by community need 
or feeling and the necessity of regarding it, is that not 
only must justice be done, it must be seen to be done. 
A requirement of good law is that it must be consonant 
with the feeling of the community, something which 
is sometimes called “the living law.” Otherwise it is 
unenforceable and brings the whole system of law into 
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disrepute. Meeting community feeling is a necessary con- 
dition for good law, but not a sufficient condition for 
good law. This is what Justice Holmes meant when he 
wrote in The Common Law that “The first requirement 
of a sound body of law is that it should correspond with 
the actual feelings and demands of the community, 
whether right or wrong.” But | think he would admit 
that sound law is sounder still if in addition to being 
enforceable it is also just. Our moral obligation as 
citizens is to build a community feeling and demand 
which is right rather than wrong. 

Those who wish to retain capital punishment on the 
ground that it fulfills a community need or feeling must 
believe either that community feeling per se is always 
justified, or that to disregard it in any particular situa- 
tion is inexpedient because of the consequences, viz., 
increase in murder. In either case they beg the question 
—in the first case, the question of justice, and in the 
second, the question of deterrence. 

One thing is incontestable. From the standpoint of 
those who base the argument for retention of capital 
punishment on the necessity of satisfying community 
needs there could be no justification whatsoever for any 
mandatory death sentence. For a mandatory death sen- 
tence attempts to determine in advance what the com- 
munity need and feeling will be, and closes the door 
to fresh inquiry about the justice as well as the deterrent 
consequences of any proposed punishment. 

Community need and feeling are notoriously fickle. 
When a verdict of guilty necessarily entails a death 
sentence, the jury may not feel the sentence warranted 
and may bring in a verdict of not guilty even when some 
punishment seems to be legally and morally justified. 
Even when the death sentence is not mandatory, there 
is an argument, not decisive but still significant, against 
any death sentence. This is its incorrigibility. Our 


judgment of a convicted man’s guilt may change. If 
he has been executed in the meantime, we can only do 
him “posthumous justice.” But can justice ever really 











be posthumous to the victim? Rarely has evidence, even 
when it is beyond reasonable doubt, the same finality 
about its probative force as the awful finality of death. 
The weight of this argument against capital punishment 
is all the stronger if community need and feeling are 
taken as the prime criteria of what is just or fitting. 

What about heinous political offenses? Usually when 
arguments fail to sustain the demand for capital punish- 
ment in ordinary murder cases, the names of Adolf 
Hitler, Adolf Eichmann, Joseph Stalin and Ilse Koch 
are introduced and flaunted before the audience to in- 
flame their feelings. Certain distinctions are in order 
here. Justice, of course, requires severe punishment. 
But why is it assumed that capital punishment is, in these 
cases, the severest and most just of sentences? How 
can any equation be drawn between the punishment of 
one man and the sufferings of his numerous victims? 
After all, we cannot kill Eichmann six million times or 
Stalin 12 million times (a conservative estimate of the 
number of people who died by their order). 

If we wish to keep alive the memory of political in- 
famy, if we wish to use it as a political lesson to prevent 
its recurrence, it may be educationally far more effective 
to keep men like Eichmann in existence. Few people 
think of the dead. By the same token, it may be neces- 
sary to execute a politically monstrous figure to prevent 
him from becoming the object of allegiance of a restora- 
tion movement. Eichmann does not have to be executed. 
He is more useful alive if we wish to keep before man- 
kind the enormity of his offense. But if Hitler had been 
taken alive, his death would have been required as a 
matter of political necessity, to prevent him from be- 
coming a living symbol or rallying cry of Nazi die-hards 
and irreconcilables. Where matters of ordinary crime 
are concerned these political considerations are irrelevant. 

I conclude, therefore, that no valid case has so far 
been made for the retention of capital punishment, that 
the argument from deterrence is inconclusive and in- 
consistent (in the sense that we do not do other things 
to reinforce its deterrent effect if we believe it has such 
an effect), and that the argument from community feeling 
is invalid. 

However, since I am not a fanatic or absolutist, I do 
not wish to go on record as being categorically opposed 
to the death sentence in all circumstances. I should like 
to recognize two exceptions. A defendant convicted of 
murder and sentenced to life should be permiited to 
choose the death sentence, instead. Not so long ago a 
defendant sentenced to life imprisonment made this 
request and was rebuked by the judge for his im- 
pertinence. I can see no valid grounds for denying such 
a request out of hand. Jt may sometimes be denied, par- 
ticularly if a way can be found to make the defendant 
labor for the benefit of the dependents of his victim 
as is done in some European countries. Unless such 
considerations are present, I do not see on what reason- 
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able ground the request can be denied, particularly by 
those who believe in capital punishment. Once they argue 
that life imprisonment is either a more effective deterrent 
or more justly punitive, they have abandoned their 
position. 

My second class of exceptions consists of those who 
having been sentenced once to prison for premeditated 





murder, murder again. In these particular cases we have 
evidence that imprisonment is not a sufficient deterrent 
for the individual in question. If the evidence shows 
that the prisoner is so psychologically constituted that, 
without being insane, the fact that he can kill again 
with impunity may lead to further murderous behavior, 
the court should have the discretionary power to pass 
the death sentence if the criminal is found guilty of a 
second murder. 

Our charity for all human beings must not deprive 
us of our common sense. Nor should our charity be less 
for the future or potential victims of the murderer than 
for the murderer himself. There are crimes in this world 
which are, like acts of nature, beyond the power of men 
to anticipate or control. But not all or most crimes are 
of this character. So long as human beings are responsible 
and educable, they will respond to praise and blame 
and punishment. It is hard to imagine it but even Hitler 
and Stalin were once infants. Once you can imagine 
them as infants, however, it is hard to believe that 
they were already monsters in their cradles. Every con- 
firmed criminal was once an amateur. The existence of 
confirmed criminals testifies to the defects of our edu- 
cation—where they can be reformed—and of our penolo- 
gy—where they cannot. That is why we are under the 
moral obligation to be intelligent about crime and 
punishment. Intelligence should teach us that the best 
educational and penological system is the one which 
prevents crimes rather than punishes them; the next 
best is one which punishes crime in such a way as to 
prevent it from happening again. 
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INDIA'’S THIRD 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Reliance on foreign aid is one of the major weaknesses 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


BoMBAY 
HEN [NpIA’s second Five-Year 
Plan was launched in 1956, 
food grain production was around 
68 million tons per annum and the 
index of industrial production (set 
at 100 in 1951) stood at 132.6. The 
country teetered on the brink of a 
severe foreign exchange crisis and 
steel output was struggling—entirely 
in the private sector—to get over the 
million-ton hump. In 1961, as the 
country prepares to embark on its 
massive ($23 billion) third plan, the 
last harvest is estimated to have 
yielded 76 millions tons of food 
grain, the industrial production in- 
dex for 1960 stood at 167.5—an in- 
crease of 11.7 (from January to Oc- 
tober) over the preceding year— 
three new million-ton steel plants in 
the state sector began the export of 
pig iron, and during the now-ending 
decade of planning the national in- 
come has increased by around 40 
per cent. 
These are among the major 
achievements of the second Five-Year 
Plan. During the period of its im- 
plementation, India began to manu- 
facture automobiles, trucks, ships and 
aircraft. It began to export to West 
Asia, East African and Southeast 
Asia the output of its new light en- 
gineering industries. It became, with 
assistance, the world’s 
largest producer of radio isotopes 
and blueprinted an atomic power 
plant of 300 megawatts, due to go 
into production in 1964-65. 
Since the start of the first plan 
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(in 1951) with its emphasis on 
agriculture, food production has 
risen by 23 million tons, or at an 
average rate of 4.3 per cent per 
annum; even more important, the 
net irrigated area has gone up from 
45 million acres under food crops 
to 63 million acres in 1960. It is this 
and not the current production 
figures which is said to be the real 
achievement, because it demonstrates 
the country’s growing independence 
of the notoriously undependable 
Monsoon rains. 

A prime feature of the second 
plan, apart from the sharp growth 
of the basic iron and steel industry, 
was the establishment of a major 
oil industry, including the setting up 
of three oil refineries and the suc- 
cessful implementation (largely with 
Soviet help) of a considerable oil 
exploration program. The British 
rulers of this country always had in- 
sisted there was no oil in India. But 
within 15 years of independence, 
Indians struck oil in the East Indian 
state of Assam, in the West Indian 
state of Gujarat and gas in North 
and Northwestern India, resulting 
in the construction of two state- 
owned refineries and the planning 
of two more. 

All this, however, was not achieved 
without cost. Thus the average level 
of prices for 1960, partly due to 
heavy deficit financing, rose by 6.5 
per cent over the previous year. With 
only a million people paying direct 
taxes (the new census estimates the 
Indian population to be 438 mil- 


lion), the tax burden fell in- 
creasingly on a microscopic section 
of the population, leading to dis- 
content, loss of initiative and in- 
creasing opposition to the Govern- 
ment, to the ruling party and to 
planning itself. India, furthermore, 
ran through its sterling reserves and 
currency backing fell to dangerously 
low levels. Lack of foreign exchange 
caused a pruning of the plan and 
many important projects either were 
shelved or abandoned altogether. 
The second plan, with a total out- 
lay of $9.96 billion, therefore was 


viewed critically by the Indian 
people; weighed against its un- 


doubted achievements were its short- 
ages in food, transport, power and 
coal. The plan also failed to take 
up the unemployment slack of nearly 
8 million, and as literacy rose and 
the hunger for education grew, 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women left the universities each 
year with no prospects of steady 
work. Consequently student “in- 
discipline” became an ugly feature 
of Indian life, along with a rise in 
crime, juvenile delinquency and out- 
right hooliganism, especially in the 
big, overcrowded cities where hous- 
ing did not keep pace with the 
population growth. 

Finally, since the plan concen- 
trated on big projects like steel mills, 
dams and power houses it could not 
by its very nature make its benefits 
immediately available to the masses; 
instead, they were asked to continue 
to sweat, strain and toil so that a 
future generation might enjoy a 
better way of life. However, after 
10 years of austerity and privation, 
the Indian people have begun to 
show signs of strain and restlessness; 
witness the sudden inexplicable out- 
bursts of violence and the growing 
cynicism toward Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
ideals of a welfare state. Yet the 
people are now faced with a third 
Plan, almost double the size of its 
predecessor and requiring more than 
double the effort, whose object is 
to take the country to a point of eco- 
nomic “take-off.” 
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This means that by 1966 India 
must near self-sufficiency with a 
food crop output of between 105 and 
110 million tons per annum; it must 
set up by that year a machinery- 
manufacturing base and an_indus- 
trial complex founded on an annual 
steel output of 10 million tons. The 
Plan also aims to provide an ad- 
ditional 13.5 million jobs and in- 
crease the national income by an an- 
nual 5 per cent. (At the start of the 
first Five-Year Plan the national in- 
come [at 1948-49 prices] stood at 
$18.5 billion, the per capita income 
at $51.70. In 1959-60, provisional 
estimates put it at $24.6 billion and 
$61.10 respectively. In 1960, the per 
capita income is said to have crossed 
the $63 mark.) 

Intrinsic in this plan, the planners 
themselves admit, are some major 
weaknesses. The first is its reliance 
on foreign assistance of a_ billion 
dollars a year. Even if this is forth- 
coming, future generations will be 
mortgaged heavily. The second weak- 
ness is the necessity of raising suf- 
ficient domestic resources. In the 
third five-year period the Federal and 
state governments will have to raise 
an additional $3.5 billion in direct 
and indirect taxation. There is also 
the urgent necessity of giving the 
people some relief by way of short- 
term, quick-yielding projects so that 
the national will to sustain the plan 
is not further broken down in the 
near future. 


total of $6.9 billion in foreign 
exchange. This includes repayment 
of second plan loans. Of this amount, 
a spill-over of foreign aid amount- 
ing to some $630 million is available, 
and for the third Plan itself Nehru’s 
Government has been able to nego- 
tiate promises worth another $1.6 
billion from foreign sources, es- 
pecially Soviet Russia. Thus, even 
before the plan starts, about a third 
of its foreign exchange deficit has 
been covered, and even before a 
consortium of friendly nations meets 
next month under World Bank 


a. PLAN for 1961-66 requires a 
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auspices, some of its members, such 
as West Germany and Japan, have 
announced aid for the plan’s first 
years. 

The problem of 
therefore, does not appear insuper- 
able. Meanwhile, the question of 


securing aid, 


NEHRU: THE PEOPLE ARE RESTLESS 


whether or not India should rely 
so heavily on external assistance con- 
tinues to be debated. As for raising 
domestic resources, a start has been 
made in the 1961-62 national budget 
which increases the excise levies and 
customs duties on nearly 50 items 
of consumer goods, including almost 
everything that the man-in-the-street 
uses daily. The new imposts, over 
the five-year period, will bring in 
an additional revenue of $661 mil- 
lion—a good start considering the 
fact that the ruling Congress party 
has dared to make these budget 
proposals not long before national 
elections. 

An imponderable is the world 
situation, which in the context of 
Communist China’s 
friendliness vis-a-vis this 
looks anything but promising. India 
maintains a well-equipped army of 
not more than half a million men, 
but this army is now called upon 
to guard a newly threatened frontier 
2,500 miles long. The result is that 
defense expenditures are soaring. In 


growing un- 
country 


this year’s budget of a total expendi- 
ture of just over $2.1 billion, around 
$630 million is reserved for defense, 
China’s effort to sabotage India’s 
economic development is not allto- 
gether unsuccessful, for every rupee 
spent on arms means one less for 
economic expansion. And it is not 
money on arms alone that India now 
has to spend. In the last 18 months 
it has been forced to open up a new 
and vast Himalayan hinterland for 
no other purpose than to provide 
supplies and equipment to garrisons 
on the border. This has meant an ex- 
pensive road-building program, the 
purchase of road-building and earth- 
moving equipment and _ helicopters 
and transport planes. 

Even so, the portents for the plan 
are not unpropitious. Ten years of 
planning has given the Government 
and the people a measure of con- 
fidence which is reflected in rising 
private foreign investments (now 
topping the billion dollar mark), in 
more frequent World Bank loans 
and government-to-government as- 
sistance, and above all in the rise of 
the state-owned corporate sector, 
which with 125 state-owned com- 
panies now represents a third of the 
total sector. Private Indian enter- 
prise, mobilized to resist what it 
considers undue state encroachments, 
is expanding despite all obstacles. 
Unlike Government enterprise it has 
overfulfilled its second plan targets 
and now stands ready to take over 
many third Plan projects which the 
Government is unable to finance. 

Moreover, planning has come to 
be accepted as necessary, however 
odious its restrictions and burdens. 
The only differences of opinion are 
on size and scope. It is not yet true 
to say that planning has filtered down 
to the lowest levels, but the third 
Plan—unlike its predecessors—un- 
doubtedly is the result of discussion, 
argument and study from the district 
level upwards. Every state and al- 
most every district in it has fought 
for a place in the Plan. If it fails, it 
will not be for want of effort either 
in this country or in the free world. 


The New Leader 
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Neither Progressive Nor a Party 


Henry A. Wallace: Quixotic Crusade, 1948. 
By Karl M. Schmidt. 
Syracuse University. 362 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by David Shannon 


Author, “The Socialist Party 
of America” 


BerorE JUNE 1947, the month 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
announced the Marshall Plan and 
President Truman vetoed the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Truman Administra- 
tion enjoyed little popularity among 
the liberal and labor elements that 
had been part of the Roosevelt coali- 
tion. Sentiment among these FDR 
supporters for an organized group to 
wrest power from Truman within the 
Democratic party or to form a third 
party became strong. Simultaneously, 
for reasons of their own, American 
Communists wanted a new _ party. 
Their commitment to a third ticket, 
as opposed to a new party that might 
endorse Democratic candidates in the 
manner of the Liberal party, did not 
come until October 1947, after Tru- 
man had begun to allay discontent 
within the normally Democratic fold. 

The rest of the story is familiar 
to most of us. Henry A. Wallace 
announced his presidential candidacy 
in the last days of 1947, and the 
following months brought the estab- 
lishment of the Progressive party, 
a combination of Communists, fellow- 
travelers, pacifists and amateurish, 
disgruntled leftist Democrats. But 
the Communists’ role in the Wallace 
movement, the changed direction of 
Truman’s and the Democrats’ domes- 
tic program and the Soviets’ actions 
in Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Yugo- 
slavia created quite a different politi- 
cal situation from what had existed 
in early 1947. Wallace steadily lost 
ground. His popular vote in Novem- 
ber was only a little over one million, 
2.37 per cent of the total ballot. 
Wallace split with the Progressives in 
1950 over the Korean War, leaving 
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the organization almost wholly in the 
their 
sympathizers. The Communist line to- 
ward a third party changed again 
after the 1952 elections, and the 
Progressive party disappeared. 

I wish I could say that this volume 
by Karl Schmidt is a definitive and 
illuminating study of Wallace and 


hands of Communists and 


_the Progressives that deepens our 


understanding of American politics. 
Unfortunately, it is not. The author, 
a political scientist at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, occasionally offers us a new 
and useful piece of information and, 
more rarely, an observation with in- 
sight, but the work as a whole is 
disappointing in both its basic con- 
ception and in its execution. 

Schmidt submitted an earlier ver- 
sion of this study as a PhD disserta- 
tion at The Johns Hopkins University. 
The present volume is still more a 
dissertation than a book. There is far 
too much detail about party organiza- 
tion and mechanics and not enough 
interpretation of why the Progres- 
sives employed these organizational 
forms. Schmidt’s technique of in- 
troducing a new subject by a series 
of questions becomes repetitious. The 
reader gets the feeling that precious 
few research notes went into the dis- 
card file. The author’s responsibility 
to cut loose from his footnotes and 
tell the reader what it’s all about is 
exercised too seldom. Oddly enough, 
although the book is so like a dis- 
sertation, citation footnotes are too 
few; the reader frequently wishes he 
knew the author’s source. 

Most of Schmidt’s substantive in- 
adequacies arise from his lack of 
knowledge of the Communists, a re- 


luctance to label them and a tendency 
to minimize their impact on_ the 
Wallace movement. For example, al- 
though Schmidt writes at some length 
about fund-raising at Wallace rallies, 
he fails to point out that the tech- 
nique of snatching currency being 
waved by the customers derived from 
the Communist “hootenanny.” He 
also fails to examine the implications 
for American domestic politics of 
Communist international develop- 
ments such as the nine-party con- 
ference in Poland in the fall of 1947. 
Schmidt, like Wallace before him, 
uses such euphemisms as “New York 
City extremists” or “Peekskill boys” 
to refer to Communists and their 
close followers. 

The author that the 
Wallace movement in 1948 was 
“Communist-influenced but not Com- 
munist-dominated.” Communists, he 
says, did not affect basic Progressive 
policy although they did control some 
state and local organizations, and 
“Wallace’s failure to intervene or- 
ganizationally left his New York 
headquarters subject to overly strong 
‘party-liner’ influences.” His argu- 
ment that if more non-Communists 
had gone into the Wallace camp and 
been active in it then Communists 
would have been without influence, 
strikes me as valid but irrelevant. 
Thousands and thousands of small-p 
progressives shunned the capital-P 
Progressives precisely because they 
would not touch the Communists 
with a long pole and had little desire 
to get involved in still another fight 
with them over control of an or- 
ganization, especially when the most 
prominent non-Communist Progres- 
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sive, Wallace himself, would not re- 
pudiate Communist support, despite 
appeals (not mentioned in_ this 
volume) from Rexford Guy Tugwell 
and others. 

There are two basic questions 
about the Progressive party that ap- 


parently crossed Schmidt’s 


mind: Was it progressive, and was 


never 


it a party? People always disagree 
definitions, but within the 
terms of what 
meant in the United States for the 


last two or three generations, the 


about 
progressivism has 





Progressives had more progressive 
facade than substance. And if by 
political party we mean a Coalition 
of various regional organizations 
with their own economic and politi- 
‘al interests, the Progressives were 


little like a party. 











Time of Hope. 
By C. P. Snow. 
Scribners. 408 pp. $4.95. 


TIME OF Hope is the second novel 
and The Light and the Dark the third 
in C. P. Snow’s ambitious 11-vol- 
ume sequence entitled Strangers and 
Brothers. Only eight of the volumes 
have been published thus far, and 
it is not yet possible to make ac- 
curate final judgments on Snow’s 
wide-ranging project. It may even 
be a little-unfair at this juncture to 
comment on the sequence as a whole, 
but such criticism is unavoidable be- 
cause the individual novels do not 
appear to have been 
autonomous works of art. 


written as 


Judged separately by the conven- 
tions of the dramatic 
books have to be construed as fail- 
ures. My own view is that they are 


novel, the 


not failures but rather imperfect and 
private novels, and that they could 
have been compressed into one sub- 
stantial two- or three-volume novel 
about the life and times of Lewis 
Eliot, Snow’s narrator and major 
figure. 





In Coming Issues: 


= THE SAVING REMNANT 

By Herbert Agar 

Reviewed by Gertrude Samuels 
THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE 
By Henry Kissinger 

Reviewed by Morton A. Kaplan 
MIDCENTURY 


By John Dos Passos 
Reviewed by Harvey C. Webster 











The Light and the Dark. 
By C. P. Snow. 
Scribners. 406 pp. $4.95. 


C. P. Snow’s Disconcerting Narrator 


Reviewed by Richard M. Elman 


Author, “A Coat for the Tsar’; 
: 
contributor, “Paris Review,” “Saturday Review" 





Such a novel could have covered 
approximately the same time span 
as Strangers and Brothers, and it 
could have included all of the char- 
acters, conflicts and incidents present- 
ly focused upon. It would have 
avoided the present elaborate and 
awkward system of cross-referencing 
of characters and incidents from one 
volume to the next, the annoying 
overlapping of the various chronicles 
and the continuous restatement and 
reiteration of already established 
points about one character or an- 
other. One long novel also would 
have achieved a more comprehensive 
and dramatic shape, and the various 
major figures might have acquired 
a greater measure of autonomy and 
vigor. 

Unfortunately, as it now stands, 
Strangers and Brothers \acks just 
this unity and strength. True, Snow 
is a master: of a special bare mono- 
syllabic prose; he is both deliberate 
and adroit as a story teller; and he 
exhibits the most uncanny intuitions 
in choosing vivid and credible details 
of speech and conduct to dress up 
his excursions into academic, scien- 
tific, aristocratic and bureaucratic 
life in England. Yet his novels are 
not dramatic and they do not add 
up to a panorama of English life. 

Snow has attempted to explore the 
consciousness of Lewis Eliot within 
the framework of the rather broad 
scope of British society during the 
past five decades, giving special at- 
tention along the way to its new and 






enduring institutions, its heroic 
figures, its complex and crumbling 
class divisions and its most pertinent 
ideological conflicts. But when the 
novels are considered in their present 
entirety, it seems that too much has 
been left out of the picture of the 
England that one has come to know 
from even the most paltry news- 
paper accounts, and also that too 
much has been included that could 
have been 
English 

minable popping of bottles of claret 
other 


never central to any- 


inter- 





body’s experience- 


in Cambridge rooms and 
similar evocations of nostalgia and 
clubbiness. 

Perhaps the chief cause of this 
imbalance is Lewis Eliot. He is our 
only source of information in all of 
the books, both the protagonist and 
author’s camera eye. It is Lewis 
Eliot’s total recall that conditions us 
to Snow’s world: When he fails to 
make private experience public in 
his scrupulous and_ well-mannered 
way. then we can only scratch our 
heads in bewilderment, boredom and 
disbelief. 

Of the two novels under discus- 
sion here, Time of Hope is the more 
conventional type of novel; yet it 
is much more immediate and _ ap- 
pealing than The Light and the Dark 
as a work of fiction precisely because 
it comprises Lewis Eliot’s “direct” 
experiences. This novel. along with 
Homecoming, composes .the narra 
tor’s confession, and it appears 


early enough in the sequence to con- 
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dition the reader to Eliot as an honest 
and candid observer. It tells the story 
of his education and marriage, and 
of his painful coming to an aware- 
ness Of human error and human 
limitations, 

The restraint, the precision and 
the almost wearisome flexibility with 
which Eliot discusses his provincial 
upbringings, his strong, proud 
mother and ineffectual father, his 
stifled ambitions, his tragic love af- 
fair and marriage to a_ helplessly 
frigid woman—these qualities are 
what define this work as an absorbing 
and particularized novel about a 


Englishman growing 


young 
from his milieu. They are also the 


away 


reason why it seems superior to 
scores of others that are technically 
about the education of a young man 
from the provinces. The Lewis Eliot 
of Time of Hope is a very intelli- 
gent fellow beset with serious diffi- 
culties which command the reader’s 
sympathy. 

The Lewis Eliot of The Light and 
the Dark is still the same fellow— 
a bit older, more cautious, a bit wiser 
—but here he is quite frankly telling 
the story of another man: Roy 
Calvert, a brilliant but moody young 
Cambridge don a few years younger 
than Eliot. Roy Calvert was first in- 
troduced in the title novel of the 
sequence, Strangers and Brothers, 
where he was still a boy from Eliot’s 
hometown and he had formed a 
deliriously adolescent crush on one 
of Eliot’s comrades, causing con- 
siderable local scandal. 

That scandal is referred to in a 
rather judicious half paragraph in 
Time of Hope, but when we next 
meet Roy himself in The Light and 
the Dark his 


changed; he is no longer homosexual, 


inclinations have 


but suicidal. Roy is unable to be- 
lieve in God and he is bent on 
destroying himself. He finally suc- 
ceeds (despite the devoted efforts of 
all his friends to stop him) by volun- 
leering for the Royal Air Force’s 
night bomber raids over Germany. 
Roy Calvert’s unhappiness is de- 
scribed by Eliot with the same un- 
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hurried perseverance of tone and 
dialect with which he narrates the 
election of a new college master in 
The Masters, or the decision of a 
well-brought-up young man to switch 
from law to medicine in The Con- 
science of the Rich. 

The result is that the brilliant, 
handsome, wealthy Roy remains a 
trifle opaque throughout his long 
ordeal, His charm, his attainments 
as an Orientalist, his aberrations, 
are immensely credible when Eliot- 
Snow lets you see them, but his re- 
markable lack of vigor in sustaining 
himself or bolstering himself against 
his own disbelief reminds one just 
a little bit of the well-mannered des- 
peration of the detective story villain 
upon being found out: It is too 
reckless, automatic and glib to par- 
take of the heroic. In the end, one 
simply cannot evaluate Roy’s actions 
properly because one has _ only 
known of him through Lewis Eliot. 

Snow’s failure in this instance is 
symptomatic of his larger failure 


in the entire Strangers and Brothers 
sequence. Snow has forfeited the 
traditional omniscience of the social 
novelist for the masque of Lewis 
Eliot. If he had remained omniscient 
(as did George Eliot, Tolstoy, Trol- 
lope and Balzac in more or less the 
same ways), he would have been able 
to range about with perfect freedom 
from place to place and from mind 
to mind at the very same time that 
he was providing a running gossipy 
commentary of the particular cir- 
cumstances in his own voice. But as 
Lewis Eliot he is constantly restricted 
to one point of view, one set of 
perceptions and a limited mobility. 
One is left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that Snow has chosen to write 
through Eliot because he finds it so 
easy to mimic him, and that what 
started out to be another Comédie 
Humaine has ended up as an ex- 
tremely private view of things, in- 
teresting and skillfully written, but 
for the most part hopelessly dis- 
cursive and neutral. 





A President of the United States is 
the central figure in this novel. His 
portrait is not flattering. His story 
is one of human frailty and of shat- 
tering events. It will not be received 
with approval in all political quar- 
ters. 
A bitter, powerful, audacious novel 
that goes behind the most heavily 
guarded doors of the nation. 

At all bookstores. $4.50 

W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


“A fascinating book that is bound 
to stir up controversy.” 


Not To The Swift 


A NOVEL OF THE PRESIDENCY 


By TRISTRAM 


—MERRIMAN SMITH 


COFFIN 















The Split-Level Trap. 

By Richard Gordon, Katherine 
Gordon and Max Gunther. 

Bernard Geis. 348 pp. $4.95. 


WHEN THE ODDITIES of our times 
are recorded by some unborn his- 
torian, he will surely find a place 
in his notes for that peculiar moment 
in mid-20th century America when 
psychiatry became hot journalistic 
copy and angst provided a comfort- 
able meal ticket. In his handbook of 
curiosities, our historian will proba- 
bly include—alongside columns of 
psychiatric advice clipped from a 
hundred daily newspapers written by 
lay and aspiring analysts—The Split- 
Level Trap, an appalling and poten- 
tially harmful book which masquer- 
ades as a work of legitimate social 
psychology. 

Here is a study, its authors would 
have us believe, of Life in our 
Times. The scene is Typical Suburb, 
U.S.A. (according to the preface, a 
New Jersey community). The char- 
acters are You, Me and Aunt Minnie, 
all in our libido-masking disguises. 
The plot is Upward Mobility in the 
Suburban Social Stratosphere. 

This convenient handbook of the 
psychoses of everyday life is written 
by Richard Gordon, a psychiatrist, 
and his social psychologist wife, 
Katherine, with the aid of an all- 
too-visible ghost-writer, Max Gun- 
ther. It is a remarkable series of 
plots that would keep half a dozen 
afternoon radio dramas going for 
years. And it is likely that the tribu- 
lations of Portia, Helen Trent and 
Ma Perkins were not unknown to the 
authors of this psycho-scatological 
study, which unblinkingly blends 
Lever Brothers, Sigmund Freud and 
Wilhelm Reich. 

Quite early in the narrative we 
are introduced to the inhabitants of 
a supposedly typical test-tube com- 
munity. Among them are an ulcerous 
husband, a paranoid mother, a suici- 
dal housewife, a surly voyeur, a 
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Suburban Stereotypes 


Reviewed by Ronald Steel 


Associate editor, “Scholastic Magazine” ; 
contributor, “New Republic,” 
“Commonweal” 


juvenile delinquent, an abandoned 
wife and many of the other usual 
case studies that have come to us 
from Krafft-Ebbing by way of Dr. 
Rose Franzblau. Each has a problem 
that the reader can fit himself into, 
if he’s so inclined. (A self-help guide 
to the neuroses is appended in the 
back of the book.) 

Take Gina and John Conning, 
whose lives are “a study of the baby 
blues in deep indigo.” Theirs “is the 
story of a mobile young couple who 
started out with a wide cultural gap 
between them. They tried to bridge 
it, but things didn’t work out and 
the bridge collapsed.” 

Before the details of the collapse, 
however, we are given a glance at 
the courtship of Gina and John. “She 
met John Conning at a coffee shop 
near the university. He was a sandy- 
haired, genial, easygoing young man. 
. . » John hoped to pilot Conning 
Sheet Metal, Inc. to new heights of 
success. Gina admired his dream. 
She, too, had a dream, and she saw 
in John an opportunity to realize it.” 
Pages later Gina teeters on the edge 
of the looney-bin, but the anxious 
reader will be relieved to know that 
she “eventually struggled back to a 
normal and happy life—as we shall 
see later.” 

The authors buttress their sudsy 
tales of woe with a sprinkling 
of official-looking, but meaningless, 
charts. There are salesmen’s stress 
charts which show that “competition 
is with them every day, not merely 
lurking around the corner, but in 
plain view, teeth bared.” There are 
elderly lady suicide charts which are 
meant to show that more older 
women are taking their own lives 
these days. But since the control 
group is almost never spelled out, 
and the figures are generally given 








in percentages rather than actual 
numbers, only spurious conclusions 
can be drawn. 

Throughout the book, too, the 
authors take unrestrained liberties 
with the English language. Suburbia 
becomes known as “Disturbia”—a 
verbal creation that first appears on 
page 34 and carries through the rest 
of the book to haunt the reader, 
Verbs become nouns: “Today twenty 
or thirty miles are a mere commute”; 
girls learn “personality crafts”; life 
becomes “more stressful.” 

We are even: treated to a bit of 
psycho-sociological advice on inter- 
national relations. “Russia and 
China,” the authors inform us, “are 
akin to mobile newcomers who have 
struggled up from the lower classes 
to buy homes in the suburbs . . . the 
newcomer nations are bringing in 
their own sharp brand of competi- 
tion, and life will not be easy any 
more. If we are not strong as a na- 
tion, we will be trampled like the 


middle-aged George and Martha 
Kohler” (a_ particularly _ pathetic 


case). 

To avoid similar sad fates, The 
Split-Level Trap offers us Nine Tech- 
niques of Emotional Adjustment. 
These are the keys to meeting “the 
stresses and strains of getting ahead.” 
The reader, “like the people in 
these case histories, may have severe 
emotional disorders. But when these 
disorders seem morbid, they can 
usually be readily managed through 
the nine simple techniques of emo- 
tional adjustment.” An _ audience 
long used to building its own barbe- 
cue pits now has the opportunity to 
learn the latest techniques of do-it- 
yourself psychology. “These tech- 
niques,” we are told, “can be applied 
by all individuals in the suburbs— 
and cities, too—of America.” 

Those who are looking for 4 
grisly sort of entertainment may 
find a certain dreary amusement in 
this book. But anyone in need of 
psychiatric assistance might well end 
up a serious case indeed by taking 
the Nine Techniques for auto 
analysis to heart. 
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Love and ‘the Novel that Isn’t’ 


Paths of Love. 
By Vercors. 
Putnam. 220 pp. $4.00. 


Féte. 
By Roger Vailland. 
Knopf. 248 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Otis Fellows 


Passing Time. 
By Michel Butor. 
Simon and Shuster. 310 pp. $3.95. 


Professor of French Literature, Columbia University 


THE TRADITION of the French 
novel, stemming as it does from the 
medieval romance, is a long and 
extremely varied one. Some of its 
latter-day divergencies are strikingly 


apparent in the works of three con- 


temporary French; writers already 
known on this sidé of the Atlantic: 
Vercors (Jean Bruller), Roger Vail- 
land and Michel Butor. 

Because of his quiet courage, un- 
failing humanism and sincere love 
of country, and also on account of 
his hauntingly sensitive little classic, 
the clandestinely published Silence of 
the Sea, Vercors emerged from the 
Resistance late in 1944 to be re- 
ceived with admiration, affection and 
respect by a liberated people. Now, 
some 16 years and several books 
later, the English-reading public is 
offered two novelettes, December's 
Freedom and Monsieur Prousthe, 
under the mildly pretentious com- 
posite title of Paths of Love. 

Both stories stress the unusual 
situation and the unexpected unfold- 
ing of events; innocence or naiveté, 
or both, slowly awaken to the horror, 
degradation and pathos of the guilt- 
ridden and obsessed. The characters 
are out of the ordinary but believable 
and intensely human, whatever their 
shortcomings and aberrations. 

The novelettes have serious flaws; 
yet Vercors, as in the past, is a 
master of the underplayed scene, the 
ironic twist, the poignant touch. 
Judged in the company of Vailland 
and Butor, however, he is bound to 
appear—with his conventional forms 
and techniques, intricate plots and 
extravagant denouements—superan- 
nuated to the avant-garde reader. 
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Roger Vailland represents some- 
thing else again. Successfully cha- 
meleon-like, for twenty years he has 
been alert to assume the political, in- 
tellectual and aesthetic coloring of 
the French avant-garde. Féte, his 
most recent novel, is markedly in- 
ferior to the earlier, brilliant tour de 
force, The Law. Clearly, the author 
wishes to be known as a part of the 
“new wave” in French fiction and a 
member in good standing of what 
Sartre has “anti- 
novel” school. In the main, Féte 


designated the 


adheres to the tenets of the move- 


ment, and loudly proclaims the 
fact. “No more masks, no 
plots,” the 


clares. “Fine,” says his wife, “we 


more 


writer-protagonist de- 


are entering into the season of the 
novel that isn’t.” 

Thus, along with Nathalie Sar- 
raute, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Claude 
Simon and others, Vailland now self- 
consciously takes his place among 
France’s “new” novelists. Like his 
colleagues, he too reduces plot to a 
minimum; he emphasizes repetition 
of phrase, word and scene; he strives 
to convince the reader that para- 
graphs akin to dictionary definitions 
project reality; he insists upon the 
minute descriptive detail which may 
or may not illuminate. 

Vailland’s American publisher ad- 
vertises a French aphorism to the 
effect that here is revealed the French 
concept of love; the blurb on the 
dust jacket states that the book is 
“surprising, witty and _ shockingly 
cynical.” Actually, it is as surprising 
and as witty as a day spent in a 
Chicago abattoir. “Cynical,” how- 
ever, is accurate. As far as love is 


concerned, Vailland is true to the 
idea advanced in all his previous 
work—that 
greatest of all delights and that love 
in any other form is so much hog- 


physical love is the 


wash. The idea is not a new one; 
indeed, Vailland has long recognized 
his debt to those he considers the 
great debunkers of sentimental love: 
Choderlos de Laclos, the Marquis de 
Sade and Stendhal. 

In Féte, we are asked to believe 
that the main character, Duc, is a 
highly intelligent man and an ex- 
ceptionally gifted writer. The novel 
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affords little evidence of one or the 
other. But Duc does know what he 
wants: to avoid physical pain, which 
is the greatest of misfortunes; and to 
seek physical pleasure, which is the 
greatest of all delights. Life for him 
is a bit of a bore alleviated by good 
food, a spasmodic interest in wild 
orchids, sports cars, the frequent 
whiskies his complaisant wife pours 
for him and, most of all, the “fétes” 
of extramarital love—the most in- 
spiring and, he confesses, “the most 
fiery of all fétes.” 

Duc is in a rut from the opening 
pages of the book, and it is obvious 
that he will not be able to get on 
with his new novel—a novel within 
a novel, a common enough practice 
among French writers—until he has 
gone to bed with the 26-year-old wife 
of a part-time friend and poet, Jean- 
Marc. Meanwhile the reader is able 


to pass some two or three weekends 
either in an eminent writer’s country 
house or in a hotel bedroom listening 
to recordings of Bach or Dizzy Gil- 
lespie and Thelonious Monk, when 
those present are not eating, sleep- 
ing, concentrating on sex relations 
or listening to the host’s wise obser- 
vations on mysticism, ancient his- 
tory, the poetry of Alfred de Vigny 
and the tubers of the rare orchis 
bifolia. 

In these scenes may well lie the 
ereat merit of the novel: Vailland 
has created the illusion of reality. 
He has done it so convincingly that 
one feels he is in the company of 
though they are an 





real personages 
insufferable lot, to be sure. 

It comes as no surprise that the 
“new novel” Duc will finally write 
is the one we ourselves have just 


been reading. Thus it is that Vailland 
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emerges as a fair representative of 
the “new” school. Fortunately there 
are better ones—Michel Butor, for 
example. 

Butor’s A Change of Heart and 
the earlier but just recently translated 
Passing Time are sufficient proof of 
his talent. Despite his youth—he was 
born in 1927—he is a recognized 
leader among those seeking new 
forms of expression in French fiction, 
He is also one of today’s most 
promising and most authentically 
original novelists. 

Passing Time is a diary account 
of a young Frenchman’s coming to 
grips with a huge British industrial 
city, its mirages, its decay, its exuda- 
tions and its gloomy unrest, its ever- 
changing reality. In his search for 
the truth, Jacques finds there are 
many voids to fill and he utilizes 
thousands of details over and over 
again much as Seurat employed 
pointillism to build up forms on his 
canvases. But Jacques’ canvas is time 
in all its mobility, 
present time that is continually curl- 


disconcerting 


ing back upon the past, and past time 
that is incessantly overlapping the 
present. 

One endless sentence _ begins: 
“Thus the sequence of former days 
is only restored to us through a whole 
host of days, 


changing, and every event calls up 


other constantly 
an echo from other, earlier events 
which caused it or explain it, or 
correspond to it, every monument, 
every object, every image sending 
us back to other periods which we 
must reawaken in order to recover 
the lost secret of their power for 
good or evil, other periods. . . .” 
As the diary builds up, the sentences 
become longer and longer and the 
writer’s imagination spills over the 
entries while the reader, without quite 
knowing why, finds himself under a 
spell that draws him on to the end. 

Of the three writers under discus- 
sion, Butor alone has demonstrated 
that fiction is an advanced form of 
art, and of these recently translated 
works, only Passing Time can be 
said to have the seeds of greatness. 


The New Leader 
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SHIPLEY 


The Devil’s Advocate. Written, directed 
and produced by Dore Schary. From the 
novel by Morris L. West. Settings by Jo 
Mielziner. At the Billy Rose Theatre. 


HILE ONLY impatient youth 
Wr: at the world for not 
providing a theatrical masterpiece a 
month, even an accustomed oldster 
may lament the passing of an entire 
season without a single new native 
drama to whet the intelligence. It is 
therefore pleasant to have the gap 
filled by The Devil's 


Though not a great play, it challenges 


Advocate. 


both the mind and the spirit and 
lifts the theater from the level of 
mere entertainment to a richer and 
more rewarding stimulation. 

The play’s major fault, ironically, 
is an excess of mental stimulation. 
It begins with a question which it 
never answers, but while searching 
for the answer, we chase several other 
problems fields and over 
rocks. We do not bag all of them, 
but we come back pleasantly flushed 
from the exercise. 

The village of Gemello Minore 


across 


in Calabria has seen phenomena that 
may be miraculous; its citizens are 
clamoring for the beatification of 
Giacomo Nerone, in whose name the 
cures have come. Rome sends a 
“devil’s advocate” to investigate. The 
man selected is an English prelate, 
Monsignor Meredith, who is himself 
severely stricken with cancer. The 
Cardinal knows that Meredith, a 
spiritually empty man, is afraid to 
die: He “never loved a woman, hated 
aman or pitied a child.” The Cardi- 
nal hopes that close contact with 
the villagers will give Meredith 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


spiritual enrichment before his body 
fails him. 

In the village, the prelate finds that 
life is a tangled skein beyond his un- 
raveling. Nerone had been betrayed 
to the Communists, who shot him, 
by the jealous Contessa who lives on 
the hill above the village. He left a 
mistress, Nina, and a son, now 16 
years old. In the play, the ever dis- 
satisfied Contessa and her house 
guest, a homosexual painter, are 
rivals for the affections of Nerone’s 
son. Nina, only partly sensing these 
tensions, works for the village doctor, 
a percipient and compassionate but 
lonely Jew. 

All the main characters are por- 
without 
sentimentality. 


sensationalism or 
Meredith 
vainly to overcome the life-habits of 
the Contessa. The painter protests 
that, in this instance at last, his in- 


trayed 


struggles 


tentions are pure; but he cannot ac- 
cept the faith that might sustain him 
and plunges to disaster. The Jew and 
the prelate are drawn to one another 
and Meredith absorbs some of the 
doctor’s sincere emotion. Finally, the 
boy is saved and the prelate, with a 
sense of fulfilment, smiles at death. 
The beatification of Nerone can wait; 
what matters another century or 
two? 

Something of this long-range view 
settles upon the audience. We are 
looking upon eternal questions, not 
the oscillating urgencies of the hour. 
Faith, we are shown, is both a com- 
fort and a burden. Those who seek 
to relieve themselves of its burdens 
find they have lost its comforts too. 
In this respect, belief in God is like 


Religion and the Quest 
for Understanding Among Men 


belief in democracy: Democracy ac- 
knowledges rights but entails obliga- 
tions, and those who try to slough 
off the obligations will find they have 
shed the rights as well. 

Four men quicken to life in this 
thoughtful drama. Edward Mulhare 
is devoted as the soldier and lover 
Nerone; Michael Kane is both caus- 
tic and poignant as the homosexual. 
And Sam Levene as the doctor and 
Leo Genn as the prelate are intelli- 
gent and suggest a peace that has 
passed through anguish. Olive Deer- 
ing successfully projects the fires 
within the Contessa; Tresa Hughes 
admirably conveys the love of Nina 
for Nerone and for her son. 

The production itself deserves a 
word. Between the many scenes, the 
stage darkens; a treadmill rolls the 
furniture off and on, while a back- 
drop changes the locale—swift, deft, 
effective. The author has himself 
produced and directed the play, and 
out of a difficult subject he has 
woven a literate and moving drama. 
It is not so much a religious inquiry 
we watch upon the stage as human 
beings striving to understand and to 
achieve their proper goals. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


Compliments to Professor Ernest van den 
Haag for his thoughtful article on farm sub- 
sidies (“A Modest Farm Proposal,” NL, Feb- 
ruary 27). 

Up to now, American liberals have failed to 
take an intelligent (or any) position on the farm 
subsidy monstrosity. The new Administration 
in Washington certainly should have its ears 
turned toward van den Haag on this subject. 
Hollywood, Cali}. NICHOLAS GRANET 

Ernest van den Haag puts forth the re- 
markable suggestion that, everything else havy- 
ing failed, we should try to apply reason to our 
farm problem by limiting our subsidies to those 
with incomes not much above the average in 
the United States. My criticism of the proposal 
would only be that van den Haag has given 
insuficient emphasis to a couple of indirect 
benefits which can be of even greater importance 
than the direct benefit. 

The first of these is the reduction in the price 
of foodstuffs and other agricultural products. 
This would not only be a great boon to poorer 
people, but would reduce the cost of living for 
all, the Cost of Living Index and the inflation- 
ary pressure of the economy. At present, the 
country’s most important internal problem is 
the way in which our new Administration, al- 
most as much as the previous one, feels com- 
pelled to depend upon and even to defend de- 
pression as a means of checking price increases, 
though it is costing the country between 30 and 
50 billion dollars in unproduced potential out- 
put. 

This is the explanation for our continuing 
high unemployment, of our being indoctrinated 
into accepting more and more unemployment as 
normal and of the modesty, not to say timidity, 
of President Kennedy’s objective that we try to 
reduce unemployment to something like 4 per 
cent. There is no good reason, apart from the 
use of depression as an anti-inflationary instru- 
ment, to accept more than about 2 per cent of 
unemployment for the inevitable frictions and 
for people in transition between jobs. The re- 
duction in the cost of living that would result 
from van den Haag’s proposal would diminish 
the inflationary pressures and permit the author- 
ities to adopt a policy of fuller employment. 

The second benefit would be an annual saving 
of several billion dollars. This is important be- 
cause of the powerful and widespread, if un- 
warranted, feeling that we ought to have a 
balanced budget. This feeling is making it 
difficult for the United States to play its natural 
part in the global competition between freedom 
and Communism; i.e., to use some of our avail- 


able (and wasted) resources to help the eco- 
nomically backward countries to achieve a 
decent standard of living by democratic means, 
van den Haag’s proposal would ease the pres. 
sure on the budget at the same time that it eased 
the inflationary pressures, diminishing both of 
the primary inhibitions against our acting with 
the required vigor for the peaceful establish. 
ment of a free and prosperous world. 

Perhaps these considerations will help to dis 
pel the natural abhorrence of van den Haag’s 
immodest proposal. 
Mich, ABBA P. 


East Lansing, LERNER 


SANE 

What a jolt it was to read in Tristram 
Coffin’s “Washington: USA” column (NL, 
March 20): “The day of the Meriwether vote 
Dodd suggested that the Reds had infiltrated 
Nuclear Policy 
He did not specifically charge the 


the Committee for a Sane 
(SANE). 
Communists with having taken over SANE, but 
he planted suspicions all over the lot.” 

If I'd read this anywhere else, I’d have let it 
pass—but in THe New Leaper, one of the few 
sane, hard-headed anti-Communist papers! | 
am not a partisan of Senator Dodd’s and I wish 
there had been a resounding defeat of Meri- 
wether. But I would like to suggest that Coffin 
He will find 
that though the Communists have not taken 
either. 


visit some local SANE meetings. 


over SANE they have not ignored it, 
It is obvious that SANE has special appeal for 
them. It is a far more promising field than the 
League of Women Voters or a citizens com 
mittee for a new junior high school, which they 
also do not neglect. 


Fair Lawn, N.J. 


DOCTOR DILEMMA 


I believe the vital message contained in 
E. M. DeCicco’s article, “Solving the Doctor 
(NL, March 20) 
insertion of bits and pieces of non-objective 
reporting. One of the most disturbing of these 
is his unqualified use of averages. For one, 
while the average income of an MD may be 
$18,122, this figure in no way denotes the vast 
differences in earning between the GP and the 


SYLVIA ERBER 


Dilemma,” is subverted by 


specialist and between the new practitioner and 
the old. 

As an economist, another point which both- 
ered me was DeCicco’s naive reliance on the 
competitive system to solve the problem of high 
doctor fees. Students, he believes should enter 
medicine because of the “attractive rate of Te 
turn.” People go to a specific doctor because 
he is reliable, not because of reasonable rates. 


The New Leader 
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Tne New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Even more disturbing than these inferences 
was DeCicco’s unfounded use of IQs in estab- 
lishing a point entirely unrelated to the main 
theme—a means of providing medical education 
to all qualified. IQs are measurements of po- 
tential which have very little normal use above 
the tenth grade in secondary school. His refer- 
ences to the Graduate Record Exam for medi- 
cal students could be added as an aside to 
indicate the need for potential doctors to con- 
centrate in broad fields of learning prior to 
medical school, if it belongs there at all. 

The central message of the article cannot be 
stressed too hard. We need more doctors, and 
government aid through repayable loans is a 
practical aid in alleviating the dilemma. 
Oberlin, Ohio Murray A. TUCKER 
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Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 

WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 





April 3, 1961 











A plan 4 

hat takes the jus 
struggle 4 
out of saving | 


ie 





Setting aside part of your money for 
savings isn’t easy these days. But 
there’s one sure way: save some of it 
before you get it. You simply ask the 
company where you work to set aside 
any amount you wish every payday 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. The Payroll 
Savings Plan makes sure it goes into 
savings before you can dribble it 
away. And after you're in the plan You save without having to learn how! Savings pile up almost by 
for a while, you don’t even miss the themselves when you buy Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan, 
amount that’s been put away for you. 


You save more than money with 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH : ? 
A GOOD WAY TO SAVE U.S. Savings Bonds 


You can save automatically with the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


You now get 334% interest at 
maturity. 


You invest without risk under U. S. 
Government guarantee. 


Your money can’t be lost or stolen. 


You can get your money, with inter- 
est, anytime you want it. 


You save more than money, you help 
your Government pay for peace. 


Buy Bonds where you work or bank. aN ab 2 Series E Bonds come in 7 Sizes. 
48 Gs You can buy Series E Bonds” 
in denominations of $25 (cost 
Give a gift for peace this Christmas Phy 2s sion ia ein a 
Bonds are more than money-in-the- on ae ; : $150), $500 (cost $375), = 
sock for college, for retirement or say ae 4 $1,000 (cost $750), $10,000 7 
for a vacation trip. Every ry : (cost $7,500). 4 

Bond dollar helps pay for Peace. : 





NOW every Savings Bond you The U.S, Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is a 
alia — 144° by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the 

own—old or new—earns “a 70 : 2 Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
more than ever before. 

















